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W orldliness 


. it is only by living completely in this world that one learns 
to believe. One must abandon every attempt to make something 
of oneself, whether it be a saint, a converted sinner, a churchman 
(the priestly type, so-called!), a righteous man or an unrighteous 
one, a sick man or a healthy one. This is what I mean by worldli- 
ness—taking life in one’s stride, with all its duties and problems, 
its successes and failures, its experiences and helplessness. It is 
in such a life that we throw ourselves utterly in the arms of 
God and participate in his sufferings in the world and watch 
with Christ in Gethsemane. That is faith, . . . and that is what 
makes a man and a Christian... —Dr&TRICH BONHOEFFER 


From Prisoner for God. Used with permission of the Macmillan Company. 
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| the girl from norway 


by oliver andresen 


One night I was assigned to take a bus load of my students to a 
girl’s school for a dance. I was a very young teacher in those days. As I 
climbed aboard the bus, I in no way felt easier about this duty when I 
saw the sly exchange of smiles among the cadets. Obviously with the new 
lieutenant in charge that evening, they considered the opportunity for 
hi-jinx to be unlimited. 

There was one boy in particular who gave me concern. His name was 
Ferrin. He had come to me earlier in the afternoon with the request 
that he be excused from going along. He said he wasn’t well—that he 
had a sick headache, a sore throat, an upset stomach. I told him he looked 
perfectly healthy to me. He told me I wasn’t a doctor and besides he didn’t 
like the girls at the school we were to visit. Frankly, he explained, they 
were just not worthy of his time or his style. 

Then we had a serious talk about the prerequisites of a gentleman; 
and, by my order, he went to put on his full-dress uniform. When I got 
on the bus, there was Ferrin, brooding and silent, sitting toward the 
rear. Every time I glanced at him during the journey, he coughed. 

Shortly after our arrival my students were introduced to their dates 
in the hall leading to the ballroom. On one side stood the cadets, looking 
very much alike in their blue uniforms, brass buttons and glassy-black 
shoes. On the other side stood the girls, looking as varied in color, shape 
and size as blossoms in an English garden. 

Miss Selby, the girls’ hostess, and I stood in the middle. We began 
to introduce everybody according to a list on which the boys and girls 
had already been paired off according to their respective heights. 

The first cadets to be introduced seemed very much pleased with 
their partners. Each had a wide smile for his young lady as he bowed and 
took her off to dance. In fact, the entire party was developing nicely 


when Miss Selby suddenly whispered to me, “Now, Sir, we have a 
problem.” 

She then went on to explain that a new girl had arrived from Norway 
just that afternoon and couldn’t speak a word ‘of English. ‘‘She’s terribly 
frightened,” said Miss Selby, ‘‘yet we can’t leave her alone in her room. 
I hope the young man chosen for her will understand.” 

I was unable to answer. The next cadet on the list was Ferrin. 

“Miss Olga Gulbranson,” called Miss Selby, as I motioned Ferrin 
to step forward. Out from the remaining group of girls stepped a rather 
angular young lady with flaxen braids, red-rimmed eyes and in a gown 
obviously borrowed. She had to be physically shoved by one of her new 
friends towards the center of the floor before she would join us. Mean- 
while Ferrin stood by my side, his eyes hollow with astonishment. 

Miss Selby explained to him that Olga spoke no English and began 
to express her hope that he didn’t mind. I, in turn, stepped closer to him 
to hiss a few words into his ear. But neither of us had time to finish what 
we were saying. Ferrin suddenly shot out his arm and grabbed Olga by 
the wrist. “Come on,” he said, leading her to the ballroom. 

I knew then what my particular duty for that evening would be. I 
hurried through the rest of the introductions as quickly as possible. Then 
I went directly to the ballroom to see how Ferrin was treating Olga. 

I couldn’t find them at first. But they were there, rocking back and 
forth with a rhythm of their own while the orchestra played “Star Dust’’. 
Ferrin was talking although Olga couldn’t understand a word he said. 
As he talked, he pointed to his head, his throat and his stomach, while 
Olga with wide eyes nodded and said, “Ya ya.’ Ferrin stopped his con- 
versation only long enough to bow deeply to me as they passed. 

I had other duties to do. There were side parlors to glance into and 
darkened hallways to cough in discreetly while walking through. More 
than three-quarters of an hour passed before I could return to the ballroom. 

Now the orchestra had taken up a faster beat, and the crowd was 
tesponding with roaring chatter and pounding feet. Olga and Ferrin with 
their own awkward gate were moving along the far side of the room. 
This time she was talking. Waving a hand in the air, she carried on in 
her own tongue while Ferrin, understanding nothing, nodded from time 
to time and replied, “Yeah, sure, you bet.” 

I had to leave again, this time to have a glass of sherbet and gingerale 
with Miss Selby. Before I could return to the ballroom another hour 
had passed. 

By now it was late evening and a sentimental mood prevailed. There 
was only the sound of the music while closed-eyed couples glided by in 
teverie. Olga and Ferrin had their eyes closed too. In fact, they were 
dancing with a bear-hugging style, not knowing or perhaps not caring 


that Miss Selby and I were watching them. I knew then that they had 
solved the problem of the language barrier. 

At last the dance was over. Hand in hand the couples strolled into 
the hall to say good night. 

But nowhere could I see either Olga or Ferrin. With considerable 
alarm I passed through the crowded hall. I found them finally. They 
were outside standing behind a pillar on the veranda. And although the 
pillar wasn’t wide, I couldn’t see very much of either of them. 

At last he led her back into the hall. 

* “Géd nat,” she called from the doorway where the girls were passing 
after leaving their guests. 

“O.K., Olga, good night,”” he replied casually. 

They exchanged a final smile. With the flush in her cheek and the 
spark in her eyes, Olga, in her way, was beautiful. 

“Well,” I said, as he and I crowded into the cloakroom for our 
hats, ‘you certainly had a good time.” 

“Are you kidding?” said Ferrin. ““You saw the date I had.” 

“You certainly SEEMED to be having a good time,’’ I said, after a 
moment of astonishment. 

“Well, but she’s a foreigner. She can’t even talk English,” he said, 
‘so she was scared, you know ?” 


LUTHER LIFE IS YOU! 


Leaguers played a big part in preparing this issue 


of LUTHER LIFE. 


A caravaner and several workcampers report their ex- 


periences in the feature starting on page 23. 


More of the leaguers who participated in the CU writing 
workshop can be found in the “Book Bazaar” on page 54. 


The drawing on page 36 is by leaguer Marianne Pifer 
from Ada, Ohio. 


EVENTS 


LLA OFFICERS CONVENE 


ARTHUR BAUER TO SUCCEED DR. CONRAD 


“The most important annual LLA gathering, the S/S Officers’ con- 
ference, was held November 26-28 at the Southern Hotel in Columbus, 
Ohio. The purpose of the sessions was to convey information about the 
coming year’s LLA program to the S/S League leaders who relay it to 

‘ the congregational leaguers 
whom it serves. 200 registered 
participants utilized discussion 
opportunities and witnessed 
presentations of the just-plan- 
ned LLA emphases. 

“In his keynote address, Dr. 
F. Leslie Conrad, Jr., Executive 
Secretary of LLA, who will re- 
tire from this position next 
year, announced the election of 
The Reverend Arthur O. F. 

a Bauer, present Associate Secre- 
Pastor Arthur O. F. Bauer tary of LLA, to succeed him. 
After a warmly enthusiastic 
standing ovation, Executive Secretary Elect Bauer addressed the conference 
briefly. At the closing session a gift of appreciation was presented by the 
group to Pastor Conrad.” —from the summary of President Bob Menges. 


SAINTS IN JEANS 


SAINTS IN JEANS was the theme of the convention of the Western 
Canada LL held on Canadian Thanksgiving weekend in Edmonton, 
Alberta. Highlights of the convention included—services, workshops, 
LLA presentations, tour of the Lutheran Good Samaritan Hospital and 
elections. The following were inducted into office: President, Heather 
Derham; vice-president, Otto Gloeckler; secretary, Esther Marinoski; 
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treasurer, Lorin Koss; Di- 
visional Secretaries: CV, 
Lorraine Oswald; Evan, 
Carol Ulrich; Soc. Act., 
Lorette Ulrich; Missions, jae Sg ron ite tee 
Valerie Grams; and Rec., Bee HOSPITAL 
Geraldine Goos. LLA Rep. 
for the convention was 
Charles Lewis. 


Conventioneers tour hospital 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST RALLY 


On Saturday, October 10, the Luther Leaguers of the Souther 
Conference gathered for a two day rally at Trinity Lutheran Church it 
Pasadena, California. The 425 leaguers present elected Don Lassen o 
Santa Monica to the office of president. Filling the other offices weri 
John Dobson of Huntington Park, vice-president; Barbara Petersen o 
Culver City, secretary; Ann Jolley of Altadena, treasurer; and Judy Schot 
of La Canada and Bonnie Johnson of Orange, representatives at large. 

On Sunday, October 11, the leaguers at the Southern Conferenc 
rally joined Augustana, Sumoi and ELC leaguers in a rally at Firs 
Methodist Church, Pasadena. 1000 leaguers heard the Rev. Milus Bonke 
of First Lutheran Church (ULCA), San Diego develop the theme “Tht 
Master Asks.” 


NEWS FROM KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


ST. MATTHEW'S LL 


Three groups of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church LL’s held thei 
annual fall banquet on September 27th. Jim Bindernagel was dinner hos 
and introduced the guest speaker, The Reverend S. W. Zinck. The 
speaker discussed faith and illustrated different types of people in the 
Church: the Stone: the Word of God cannot reach this person; the 
Sponge: this person soaked up the Word, but does nothing about whai 
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e receives unless he is squeezed; and the True Christian Servant. Devo- 
i were held in the Chapel after which followed recreation under the 
adership of Carol and Glenna Kreutzkamp. 


| ST. PETER’S LL 


“Gas War’, a play written by leaguers and remotely based on 
hakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet’’ was one of the highlights of 
:. Peter's annual fall banquet. Ninety-five leaguers enjoyed this 
tragic comedy’’ starring Nancy Sperling and Robert Beskau. Ban- 
uet speaker, Donald Krantz presented an interpretation of the 
anquet theme “‘Alpha or Omega.” 

St. Peter’s also held a retreat at Camp Edgewood with the theme 
God’s Deed and Man’s Need.” Discussion leaders included Mark 
anis, new league supervisor Sister Helene, and Desmond Hamlet 
f British Guiana. 


AUSTRIAN EXCHANGE STUDENT 


seeetcrnammnnmmrmencconeeensst 


Walter Bernhart, seated 
at the piano, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lothar Bernhart, Graz, 
Austria, is spending a year at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Rodgers in Hanover, 
Penna., while their daughter, 
Margaret, is spending a year 
in Bremen, Germany. This ex- 
change is part of the Inter- 
national Christian Youth Stu- 
dent Exchange program. 
(ICYE) Charles Rodgers, 13, 
is shown with his parents. 
Walter, 16, is interested in all 
types of music “from Beet- 
hoven to rock ’n’ roll,” and 
plays the clarinet in the 
ichelberger Senior High band in Hanover. He is also an accomplished 
ianist and is interested in skiing, swimming and stamp collecting. Walter 
ys he finds education in the States different from the European form, but 
yat he likes the freedom and better student-teacher relationships here. He 
otes also that his classmates have been quite understanding and helpful. 
Valter will return home next July for one more year of study before 
atering Franz Joseph’s University in Graz. He plans to study for a teaching 
areer. 


EVENTS 


YOUTH ASSOCIATE 


ee 


LLA’s Youth Associate for 1959-60, Al Daly, poses 
with leaguers at LLC’s Camp Edgewood. Al will return 
to Gettysburg Seminary next fall. 


The True Christian life consists not in keeping commandments, 
however stringent, nor in following principles, however lofty, nor 
even in the imitation of Christ. It is a life of grace—that is, of 
prayer and sacrament, of daily and hourly dependence on power 
from on high, a life lived within the context of the worshipping 
community and based on faith in the great acts of God in Christ 
recounted in the Bible—Incarnation, Redemption, Resurrection. 


—SirR WALTER MOBERLY, 
Crisis in the University 


—— 
COMMERCIALISM 
IN 


LUTHER 
LEAGUE 


by Bob Beckstrom 


front stepe 


“You mean we can’t have car washes anymore? And what’s wrong with 
ice cream social? Boy, we can’t have any fun anymore. And how are we 
ing to raise money?” These are typical reactions of some young people to 
» Luther League of America’s new “Guiding Statement on Commercialism’’, 


»pted Py the 1959 LLA Convention which met at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
‘w York. 


Why did the Luther League adopt such a statement? What does this mean 
our league? These are questions every leaguer has a right to ask. More than 
t, he ought to ask them. 

The ‘Guiding Statement on Commercialism” is the result of your requests. 
u asked for it! Young people had been asking the Luther League of America 
‘guidance in raising money for the Luther League. LLA conducted a thorough 
dy on Christian stewardship for young people. The ‘Guiding Statement on 
mmercialism” is one of the results. You asked for it! 

Delegates to the 1959 LLA Convention engaged in a hot word battle 
*t the statement. There were impassioned speeches in favor of it. There were 
tp attacks against it. Above all, leaguers wanted it explained. ‘Just what 
2s it say?” was the question of many. So that all delegates could know ‘‘just 
at it says’ before voting for or against its adoption, a special evening 
siness session was called to explain and discuss the statement. (All delegates 
untarily gave up their usual late-evening activities in order to attend this 
sion). When everyone had been given a chance to speak his mind or ask his 
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question, the vote was taken—a substantial majority in favor of adopting the 
statement. 

The adoption of this ‘‘Guiding Statement’’ is a venture in faith. It show: 
a marked growth in the stewardship understanding of Lutheran young people 
It shows that young people are convinced they don’t need to depend on com 
mercial methods of raising money to support their program in the church 
They are “sold” on the plan of supporting the Luther League by Scriptura 
methods of giving—tithes, offerings, and proportionate giving. 

Christian stewardship begins with love—Christ’s love—and our love it 
response. The way a Christian responds is a reflection of his love for Christ 
That’s why the manner in which a Christian gives his money is so important 
His manner of giving reflects his manner of loving. 

The Luther League feels its responsibility to teach this understanding 0 
Christian stewardship to its members. Therefore, the ‘Guiding Statement ot 
Commercialism’”’. It is important to note that this is a guiding statement. It 
purpose is to guide leaguers, not to tell them how they must run their leagues 
Each individual leaguer, each individual league, is free to decide for itsel 
how it wishes to raise money to support the Luther League program. 

But the “‘guiding statement” is not to be taken lightly. Every effort ha 
been made to ground the statement firmly on scripture. It judges each person 
each league, as they are judged by their consciences according to the testimon: 
of the gospel. | 

To be sure, the statement will call into question certain practices whid 
have become accepted as a genuine part of the life of a Luther League. Bu 
popularity, or tradition, or common acceptance cannot be accepted as the basi 
for what is right in Christian stewardship. Only the gospel provides such a basis 

Now, let’s place the guiding statement under the microscope and lool 
closely at each part of it. 


Christian Stewardship is the practice of a life dedicated 
to God through Jesus Christ. Recognizing the total claim 
which Christ has over his life, the Christian yields all that 
he has and is for service in God’s kingdom. Included in this 
response is the use of his time, ability, and money for the 
proclamation of the Gospel. A primary enemy warring 
against his total response and threatening the practice of 
Christian Stewardship is commercialism within the church. 


When an orchestra is playing it is important that every instrument 
in tune with the entire orchestra. When one instrument is out of tune, 
rest of the orchestra is discredited. If the one who is out of tune cannot 
brought up to pitch, he must leave the orchestra. 

Commercialism is out of tune with Christian stewardship. It is a “sou 
note” in the orchestra of total response to Christ’s love. Many have tried 
harmonize commercialism and Christian stewardship, but they cannot 
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irmonized. Therefore, the Luther League has decided that commercialism 
‘ould be eliminated from its program. 

Jesus Christ, as our Lord and Saviour, lays claim to our lives—every aspect 
our being. The practice of our Christian lives—stewardship—arises from 
if commitment to Jesus Christ as we respond to His love for us. Because we 
Christians recognize all that we have comes from God, we in turn desire to 
eld all in service to God. This response must be directed solely to the 
oclamation of the Gospel. When, however, anything conceals or deflects 
ur understanding and/or practice of our Christian lives (stewardship) we 
ust seek to set this aright in light of God’s Word. 

Just what is meant by the term ‘commercialism’ ? 


Commercialism in the congregation or in its auxiliaries 
occurs when in the name of the church and of our Lord 
there is buying and selling of products or services through 
such events as fairs, bazaars, games of chance, car 
washes, sales and like enterprises. 

Commercialism is the buying and selling of products or services resulting 
equal or greater value exchange. Although the activity is proper in itself, 
can become dangerous in the life of the Church. Whenever any project is 
blicized in or by the Luther League, then this project is done in the name 
the Church and of our Lord. The Luther League must be careful that all 
ojects exemplify the true purpose of the Church. 

The Luther League is an auxiliary of the Church. Whenever the name 
uther League’’ is attached to an activity, the activity becomes a reflection, 
her good or bad, upon the Church of Jesus Christ. It is, therefore, of utmost 
portance that all the activities of the Luther League be in complete harmony 
ith the Church’s purpose of proclaiming the gospel. 

Fairs, bazaars, sales, and the like are legitimate commercial enterprises. In 
urn for a certain amount of money the customer receives a product or a 
‘vice. This is a proper method of operation for the business world. But it is 
t of place in the Church—and in the Luther League, because it reflects on the 
vurch. 

Festivals, suppers, babysitting services, theatrical produc- 
tions and similar activities are open to serious question 
when their purpose is raising money for the church. 

Few people would question the place of such activities in the life of the 
vurch. They provide wholesome opportunities for Christian joy, service and 
lowship. But when their purpose is to raise money, they fall into the category 

“commercialism”. A good way to decide whether a certain activity is proper 
¢ the Luther League or not, is to ask the five questions listed at the end of 
> statement on commercialism. 

The results of commercialism in the congregation are detri- 

mental to the church, the community, and the personal 

lives of all who participate. Several reasons are: 
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1. Commercialism suggests a false purpose for the 
church, that it is a business enterprise. The purpose of the 
church is to proclaim the gospel. 


When a Luther League conducts a car wash, for example, its main concer 
is “how much money can we make.” In this respect it is no different than th 
service station on the corner. But it is the purpose of a service station to was 
cars and make money. The purpose of the Church is to proclaim Christ. Ca 
a car wash proclaim Christ? Some will answer, “It proclaims Christ by usin 
the money for the program of the Church.” But the end does not justify th 
means. The “means” in this case is a commercial venture, and commerci 
ventures suggest to people that the Church is a business like other businesse 
instead of “the spiritual body of Christ’’ whose purpose is to proclaim Chris 

Throughout the centuries the true purpose of the Church has been to te 
the good news of Christ. This is the only purpose that justifies the Church 
existence. At different times in history this purpose has been overshadowed tf 
other activities. Commercialism, as such, conceals the true purpose of the Churd 


2. Commercialism exploits the name of Christ and his 
church by causing members, as well as others, to feel an 
obligation to support such projects because a church or- 
ganization endorses them. 

Have you ever purchased a box of all-occasion cards you didn’t want ¢ 
attended a sauerkraut dinner in spite of the fact that you hate sauerkrau 
simply because you felt you would be disloyal to your church if you didn’ 
People often attend Church suppers or buy articles sold by the church simp 
out of loyalty to the Church. Is it right for the Church to exploit people 
loyalty to Christ by enticing them to buy products which they can obtai 
commercially? Is it right to ask them to buy products which often they do n 
even want? To do so is to impose upon an individual’s personal loyalty to h 
Lord. 

Lutherans in a certain midwestern city were urged to buy tickets fi 
“Lutheran Night’ at the baseball park. Proceeds were to go to an institutic¢ 
supported by Lutherans in the area. People were enraged when they four 
that less than twenty percent of the money received for tickets went to tl 
announced cause. The rest had been spent for promotion, rental of the pat 
etc. Many persons bought tickets with no intention of attending the ball gam 
They were simply giving their loyal support to the institution benefiting fro 
the sale of tickets. How much happier these people would have been, and ho 
much more the institution would have benefited, had all the money been giv 
as outright donations! And the appeal for outright donations in the name | 
Christ and His Church would have been an honest and honorable appeal. 

It certainly is not the conscious object of the Luther League to expk 
the name of Christ through any of its activities; however, this often happe 
when we provide opportunities for trading in the Church. Members of tl 
Church feel that they should patronize the activity to fulfill their responsibiliti 
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Christians. This activity becomes a substitute for the proper response of a 
iristian, faith active in love. 

People who are not members of the Church also will support such an 
tivity in order to preserve the Church as an organization which promotes 
der and provides stability in the community. In both cases we are twisting 
e intended purpose of the Church by connecting its name to our enterprise. 


3. Commercialism obscures the leaguer’s sense of per- 
sonal responsibility in his stewardship of money by trans- 
ferring this personal responsibility to activities of the 
group. 

Our relation to God is essentially personal, but because we live in the 
iritual community of the Church it is never private. Group activities are 
Ipful as long as they provide an opportunity for the individual to grow in 
s personal relationshship to our Lord. But commercialism does not respect 
encourage the personal aspect of stewardship. Commercialism tends to develop 
persons the “I-Helped-at-the-bake-sale-today-therefore-I-have-done-my-part”’ 
itude. Someone else says, “I helped with every one of the church suppers, 
erefore I don’t feel that I have to pledge to the building fund.” When funds 
> raised through group endeavor the individual is not challenged to venture 
his giving under the tension of personal decision. 

Doing one’s part in some group project does not substitute for giving a 
rtion of one’s own income to support God’s work through the church. St. 
ul advises that “each of you is to put something aside . . . as he may prosper.” 
Cor. 16:2) Giving is a personal responsibility. Participation in group activities 
done in addition to, not instead of, a personal commitment to offer God a 
rtion of one’s income. 


4. Commercialism adds to a person’s selfishness. He may 
fail to consider what God has done for him; and he may 
think he is doing something for God. 

Commercialism encourages in people a ‘‘see-what-I-did’ attitude. “I 
Iped with the bazaar, the ice cream social, and the bake sale. That’s more 
in Sally can say for herself. If it weren’t for all the work I do around here 
> league wouldn’t have any money.”’ That attitude often results when com- 
tcialism is practiced. 

Of course, a person may take such an attitude toward anything he does 
the Church. To do so is also selfish. But the very fact that commercialism, 
its profit-making nature, encourages persons to publicize the results of their 
‘n efforts, is good reason to call it into question and to discontinue its practice. 
tistian stewardship keeps the focus on God and what he has done, not on 
iat the individual does for God. 

It is very easy for a person to become so involved in a project that he 
“gets that the Lord has given him the talents he is using. He thinks that in 
ng these talents he is producing something that will please God. God does 
t have need of anything we do, but desires all that we are and have. Thus the 
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proper attitude is to be humble in the presence of God’s great gifts to us instea 
of proud in the glory of our own small achievements. 


5. Commercialism tricks people into the satisfaction of 
thinking they are giving to Christ and his church when 
they are receiving a product or service in exchange for 
their money. 


“Look at this nice baseball mitt I got at the church rummage sale. I boug} 
it for only a dollar. I'm really in favor of these rummage sales. I give a doll 
to the church and I get a good mitt. You can’t beat a deal like that.” 

No, you can’t beat a deal like that, but you can sure beat giving like tha 
When a person gets a piece of merchandise in return for money given to th 
Church, he hasn’t really “given” at all. Yet people sometimes have the mistake 
idea that purchasing something from the Church is the same as offering the 
money at the altar as an act of worship. But any time a person gets a produ 
(such as a meal or a box of cards) or a service (such as an hour of baby-sitting 
in return for his gift to the Church, he has simply made a commercial tran 
action. He has not offered anything to God. He has merely traded one obje 
(a dollar bill) for another (some product of service). 

Giving for the Christian must be likened unto the activity of God ; 
expressed in the free gift of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. As such we git 
freely without any thought of return, out of our deepest experience of lov 
Commercialism often leads people to think that they are giving to the Chur¢ 
when they have merely made a financial transaction in which they have ben 
fited materially. It is true that a congregation may experience a financial ga: 
as a result of such enterprises, but we must recognize that the Church is cot 
cerned only with the lives of the people involved and not in the materi 
blessings which it may enjoy. 

6. Commercialism reflects lack of trust in God, in that 
those who resort to its practices are afraid that worthy 
projects will fail if supported solely by free-will giving. 


To depend solely upon free-will gifts to support the work of the Chur 
requires a deep trust in God's ability to touch the hearts of people. 

The president of the Women’s Group of a certain congregation was heat 
to remark, ‘“We can’t give up raising money through suppers and sales. Or 
women won't give enough in offerings to support our program.”’ Either th 
woman lacked confidence in God's ability to move the hearts of her women, . 
her organizational budget was too ambitious. 

Free-will giving is the only method of giving taught in the New Testamel 
It is motivated by love for God. It is based on a personal commitment by 
individual Christian, not on a law which says “you must give so much”. It 
personal and private and thrives on humility, in contrast to commercialig 
which thrives on competition and recognition, 

Free-will giving means that a person gives out of his own treasure becall 
he wants to give. It may take the form of a written pledge to support the wo: 
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the Church or it may not. But above everything else, it considers what God 
; done for us. The free-will gift is given in humble response to God’s love. 

Free-will giving is a more dependable means of supporting the work of 
- Church—if one is willing to view the matter through the bifocals of faith. 
your congregation make an appeal for donations to help send youth to camp 
to a convention. Just see if the response won’t overwhelm you. People 
0 trust in God have confidence that others who trust in God won't forsake 
support of His work. 

How we use our money is a symbol of our love and devotion to Christ as 
ll as an indication of our understanding of our Christian responsibility. 
sonal giving through free-will offerings reflects such an understanding and 
2 testimony to the reality of our faith. 


Whenever a project is too large to be financed by free-will 
giving, it is a questionable project for a league because 
its good purpose is outweighed by wrong fund-raising 
methods. 

In a contest of good sportsmanship, the manner in which a team wins a 
ne is as important as the victory. The same is true of Christian stewardship. 
€ means of faising money for a project is as important as the project. 

Giving is a means of Christian growth as well as a result of it. When 
ong fund-raising methods are employed in the interest of a certain project, 
ristian growth is stunted. The means of financing a project in the Church 
is important as the project. 

In the consideration of any project, these questions should 
be asked: 

1. Will this Project obviously be an act of service in God’s 
name? 

When we serve in Christ’s name, it is as if Christ Himself were accomplish- 

the act. This should be done in such a way that those we serve will most 
ainly recognize this fact and give praise and thanks to God. 
2. Will this project result in spiritual growth for the 
leaguer’s involved? 

Spiritual growth in itself can never be measured, but we can be assured 
: it will most likely occur when a project provides an experience in which 
zuers can really be confronted by the living Christ. 

3. Can this project be financed by leaguers’ personal 
giving through free-will offerings? 

Scripture suggests only one approved method of giving, sacrificial giving. 
en we feel that we must resort to other methods we deny God’s power to 
fill the needs of His Church in this appointed way. 

4. Will this project enable leaguers to use creatively and 
imaginatively their talents and abilities as given them by 
| God? 
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Christ's total claim upon our lives requires a total response. In like mar 
service projects should help to develop every area of our lives, not simply requ: 


of us to give our money. 


5. Will this project honor Christ and aid in the proclama- 


tion of His message? 


Everything we do should point to Christ and away from ourselves. By so doing 
we will most effectively glorify His name and aid in the proclamation of the 
Gospel. Our service should prepare the soil in which the seed of the Word 


is to be sown. 


We cannot judge perfectly whether any given activity of the Luther League 
fulfills ‘all five of these requirements. However, asking these questions of any 
activity or project to be undertaken will certainly remind us of the primary 
purpose of the Church and of the Luther League. And it is hoped that in being 
so reminded we will be moved to reject any project that smacks of commercialism 


This problem could be presented by a 
narrator with several persons helping to 
act out the illustrations given. For example, 
it could begin with one person saying sharp- 
ly, “You mean we can’t have car washes any- 
more? etc.” The narrator could then read 
the introductory material. The “hot word 
battle’ waged by convention delegates could 
be acted out by having two persons throw- 
ing “words” (written on cards) at each 
other. A little ingenuity will lead the topic 
presenters in devising ways of acting out 
the other illustrations explaining each part 
of the statement. 


Following presentation of the topic, dis- 
cussion could center around past activities 
or future activities of the group. Each activity 
or project could be examined and discussed 
in light of the five questions at the end of 
the statement. For example, how would an 
ice cream social be judged in light of the 
five questions? Is there any way in which an 
could be conducted that 
would prevent it from being guilty of com- 
mercialism? 


ice cream social 


Follow-through could be made by writing 
the five questions on a large poster and 
posting them in the league meeting room to 
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remind leaguers that proposed project: 
should be considered in light of these 
questions. 


This article is now available in pamphle 
form for 15 cents from LLA, 2900 Quee 
Lane, Phila, 29, Pa. 


WORSHIP OUTLINE 

HYMN: Son of God, Eternal Saviour, SB 
542. 

PSALM: Read responsively Psalm 24. 

GLORIA PATRI 

SCRIPTURE: 2 Cor. 8:1-9 

OFFERING 

DOXOLOGY AND PRAYER 

HYMN: Lord Speak to Me, SBH 538 

TOPIC 

HYMN: We Give Thee But Thine Own, SBI 
544. 

PRAYER: O God, who in thine infinite loy 
hast entrusted to us both the knowledge o 
thy truth and the gifts of thy bounty: hel 
us to use them as good stewards, givin 
liberally, praying constantly, and workin 
diligently, that we may share in bringing a 
men to thy truth and in hastening the comin 
of thy kingdom; through Jesus Christ o1 
Lord. Amen. 


“BLUE DENIM” 


A REVIEW 


It’s hard to believe, but Hollywood has got up enough gump- 
tion to try to deal meaningfully with a serious teen-age problem. 
In some measure, at least, it has succeeded. Blue Denim, starring 
Carol Lynley and Brandon de Wilde, faces the problem of 
premarital relations which too often result in unwed mothers 
and reluctant, baby-faced fathers. 

Despite the suggestive advertising bally-hoo, the phony 
sugar-coated ending, and the fact that much of the picture is 
overdrawn to the point of being a caricature (complete with 
the long, black gangster-like car and the witch-like attendant at 
the abortion mill!), Blue Denim portrays some problems that 
young people have to face: Can I control my selfish desires and 
respect my date or my “steady” as a child of God, or will I 
let myself be carried away, and swap a moment of passionate 
thrill for a life-time straight jacket? Or, if I do “get into 
trouble,” will I have sense enough to go to my folks or my 
Pastor and get it out in the open to face it maturely, or will I 
seek easy ways out which often end in disaster? 

Further, the movie challenges parents to swallow stupid 
prudery and learn to know their teen-agers better—in a word, 
to open up communication lines between themselves and their 
independence-seeking children, lines which are far too often 
closed. 

If one realizes that the “live happily ever after” ending is 
strictly out of it, Blue Denim can raise some important problems 
that need intelligent and prayerful consideration in the worst 
way. 


Bos WALTERS 
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WHY 


MOTHERS 


by Marjory L. Bracher 


“But she’s a nice girl! And she’s been going to our Lutheran college.” 
The pastor to whom Karen had gone in her predicament was thoroughly 
perplexed, and at a loss to know how to deal with her. 

A business man, writing a check for his annual contribution to a 
Lutheran shelter for unmarried mothers, said soberly: “It comes closer 
home this year. One of our choir girls is out there now. Of all the girls I 
would have thought might need the services of Ackerson House, she is 
the last one.” 

Spoken or unspoken, the question is there. Why? Why did she do 
it? How did this thing happen? The grieving, humiliated parents ask 
why, even while they fear the answer. Friends and relatives ask why. 
The community, unable to escape the burden of the consequences, seeks 
an answer, hoping for prevention. 

And somewhere, some day, a young person trying to come to terms 
with life and with his own identity will ask the question, too. For the 
child, being adopted into a good family does not preclude the “why?’. 
How could my mother have done this to me? Where is my father? It is 
not unknown for the child, when grown, to find his way to the institution 
which sheltered his mother at the time of his birth, in the impelling 
quest for answers. 

There was a time when people thought they knew the answers: 
She’s just a bad girl. It’s the result of poverty. Or it is bad blood (meaning 
inheritance). It’s the moral break-down of our times, or similar generaliza- 
tions. Today we can no longer make these glib answers, even though 
they may contain a part of the truth. 

For one thing, unwed moth s come from all economic levels, and 
from “good” homes as well as the obviously underprivileged. ‘‘Nice 
Lutheran” girls are found in this situation too. A half-century of social 
work and the insights of psychiatry have helped us come closer to answer- 
ing why. 

= oe for example, proved to be typical of today’s unwed mother. 
Her father held a good position. They had an attractive home and were 
regarded by people who knew them, as an ordinary, good family. The 
mother was rather cold and reserved. To Karen she was very outspoken 
against men in general, and against the sexual relation. This attitude was 
so strong that Karen came to feel that she herself, a product of the sex 
act, was resented by her mother. Karen's pregnancy resulted from rather 
casual dating with a divorced man for whom she cared little. Why? The 
social caseworker’s answer after months of counseling: Karen, though 
hardly conscious of her own motives, deliberately became pregnant as a 
way of striking back at her mother. 


The underlying causes are seldom apparent to neighbors or to 
members of the family. Yet the experience and knowledge which are 
now available to us from a number of agencies working with unmarried 
mothers show that there is an emotional difference in these girls, growing 
out of disturbances and maladjustments in their own families. Two more 
cases will help to illustrate. 

Nancy was a happy-go-lucky high school senior from a well-to-do- 
home, when her disgraced family sought help. The older sister Jo had 
been spoiled as a baby. Two later children died at birth. When Nancy 
came along she was made the center of indulgent attention while Jo, 
now six, was subjected to rules and strict discipline. Jo openly detested 
and was naturally jealous of the bratty little sister who could get away with 
murder. 

Nancy demanded, and got, everything she wanted. But strangely, 
there was one thing she wanted most and thought she did not have. 

When trouble came she had no wish to keep her baby, nor did she 
want its father for a husband; in fact, she was not sure who its father 
was. During the five months she spent in the home for unmarried 
mothers, the basic insecurity beneath a fun-loving exterior became quite 
apparent to Nancy’s counsellor. Lack of the rules and discipline that were 
applied to the older sister, made Nancy doubt that her parents really 
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cared for her. Pregnancy was her last desperate effort to force her parents 
to show that they did care. Tragically, the effort failed. The parents were 
never able to accept the caseworker’s insight and conclusion, and in the 
end disowned their daughter. 

Another very common case is that of the girl who can’t face reality, 
but lives in a world of wishful dreaming. Debbie is one of these. Her 
parents were divorced when she was small. Her stepmother has never 
liked her. Debbie distrusts her own mother ‘because she deserted me’’, 
and does not like her stepfather. She has gone back and forth between the 
two households. At seventeen she became pregnant and did not reveal her 
condition until it was almost obvious. Then she told the news to both of 
her families and to the college freshman she was in love with, perfectly 
confident that he would marry her that very weekend. To Debbie this 
was the answer to all her problems—a home of her own away from a 
hated stepmother and a mother she did not really like, a baby of her own 
to love and who would love her. After agonizing weeks of battle between 
her families and his, Debbie is now in a home for unmarried mothers. A 
caseworker is helping her face the very real facts that the boy does not 
love her, and that even if he did he could not support her and the baby. 
At the present she insists that she is going to keep the child. She has yet 
to face realistically the problems of how she could care for a baby and 
earn a living, and what kind of future she could offer the child. 

These new understandings of the unmarried mother are of untold 
help in dealing with a situation that is all wrong, particularly in helping 
to work out the future of the girl and of the baby. But they do not go 
very far in answering the basic question, Why unwed mothers? Even 
professional men and women who have spent a lifetime in this branch 
of social work admit they do not know why one girl ‘‘gets herself preg- 
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nant” while another in the same circumstances would steal or run away 
from home. 

Moreover, we cannot justly separate these girls from those whose 
behaviour is the same but for one reason or another does not result in 
pregnancy. We cannot separate them from the girls who secure abortions, 
nor from those who marry because “they have to”. We cannot separate 
them from the boys and men who are the fathers of their babies. Neither 
can we separate them from the growing number of pregnant brides and 
their husbands. All of these situations grow from common roots. 

Today we, both parents and young people, know more of the facts 
of life—biological, sociological and behavioural—than any people have 
evet known. What we too often do not know is the bedrock truth about 
ourselves which underlies all the other ‘“‘facts” that scientific study has 
been able to uncover—what we are as created by God, and what it means 
to live in accordance with the law of our creation. 


Qur author, Mrs. Bracher, is on the Board of directors of one of the Lutheran 
Shelters for unmarried mothers like that in the article. How do the case studies 
given here compare with the situation in the movie “Blue Denim?” Does the ending 
of the movie appear realistic in light of these true situations? Why do some adults 
and young people often give the ‘easy’ answers to the “WHY?” In any discussion 
of this article and subject, keep in mind the last three paragraphs above. In her 
book, Love is No Luxury, Muhlenberg Press, Mrs. Bracher writes: “The truth about sex 
is to be found only when we combine a study of man with a study of what God 
has revealed to us through his Word. . . . The Bible deals with the whole man. 
Only from God who created him, can we hope to know what man really is. Sex 
cannot be understood apart from God.” How do some of the ‘easy’ answers about 
unwed mothers and sex generally compare with the Reformers’ view of the world as 
created by God, and created perfect and good? The Reformers believed that it is not 
nature (our flesh or bodies specifically here) that is evil but man’s sin of disobedience 
which perverts nature. Man’‘s greatest sin is that of refusing to accept the fact that 
man is the created and not the Creator. How is this unwillingness to admit our 
creatureliness manifested in our attitudes about sex? Why do some people say sex is 
bad? Why do some people use sex to gain selfish purposes? A good discussion of the 
Christian understanding of sex is available in the December issue of LUTHER LIFE. 
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Pastor Eric Weber 

Monday, July 6, was an 
aportant day in Chicago. Lo- 
J news media were all ex- 
ted about the important peo- 
le who were coming to ‘“The 
Jindy City” on that day. 
uge sums of money had 
zen spent to clean the city. 
lower pots decked the street 
mps. Trash cans sported 
‘ight coats of many colors, 
ichsia, green, orange and 
ue. 

That was the day Work 
ampers arrived to take part 
the program at Woodlawn- 
amanuel Lutheran Church. 
if course, the decorations 
ere not to welcome the 
Tork Campers. Not many in 
‘e city cared what was to 
ppen for the next eighteen 
ys in a church on the south 
de. Instead, they were all 
icited about the arrival of 
ueen Elizabeth II and Prince 
ailip. 

Far more significant in our 
inds were the calls coming 
to the church that the Cara- 
ners were waiting to be 
icked up. Ed was at the bus 
ition, Nadine at O’Hara, 
iaron at the Palmer House, 
d Virginia had just arrived 
‘the train station. Karen was 
‘ming by car. Florida, the 
rolinas, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
isconsin, and Ilinois were 
presented. 
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“Would it work?” was the 
question in our minds. Could 
eight teenagers from six states 
contribute anything to the 
program of a racially inte- 
grated congregation, let alone 
live harmoniously for 
eighteen days with only the 
facilities an average church 
building could supply? 
Would sleeping on cots in a 
church disturb them when 
they knew it meant eighteen 
nights ahead of them? Would 
their feelings about the Ne- 
gtoes “show up’ in their 
speech and in their relation- 
ships with the people of this 
area? Frankly, eighteen days 
seemed just too long to main- 
tain interest in the project. 

But there we were and we 
knew that, somehow, amidst 
all the questions and all the 
problems, the love of God in 
Christ would be there too and 
all that we had to do was to 
let it do its work in us and 
through us. 

We had a lot of fun around 
the supper table getting to 
know each other the day 
Queen Elizabeth came to Chi- 
cago, though only a glimpse 
of the depth and variety of 
each individual personality 
was revealed at first. Humor, 
laughter, kidding and joking 
was the order for that first 
meal and it lasted throughout 
camp. There were periods, 
too, of intense seriousness as 


*workcamps 


we discussed our feelings, and the 
problems we'd have to overcome. As 
we got down to business, planning our 
program, setting up committees, 
gathering for Bible study, a harmony 
and comradeship that not too many 
families acquire developed among us. 

Yes, there were adjustments to be 
made. Racial feelings are not overcome 
simply by putting yourself next to a 
person of another color. In time, learn- 
ing to know these Negro children as 
human beings quite like any other nor- 
mal youngster won us to them and 
they to us. Feelings ran so high at the 
beginning that some of our group 
rebelled inwardly at taking the hand 
of a Negro youngster. By the end of 
the camp a farewell hug seemed quite 
in order. To our amazement and 
chagrin we had to admit that by com- 
parison to any Day Camp for white 
children we could observe, the be- 
haviour of our Negro Day Camp was 
far superior. 

What did we do for eighteen days ? 
Projects at the church occupied most 
mornings. We cleaned and painted 
the shower-room painted two rooms 
off the nave of the church, and, oc- 
casionally, assisted with morning recre- 
ation and crafts in the Day Camp pro- 
gram. The afternoons were spent en- 
tirely within the Day Camp visiting 
churches, museums, the zoo, and Lake 
Michigan just a few blocks from the 
church. Our own discussions, a few 
nights out on the town, a trip to the 
Illinois Synod Camp, a day sorting 
clothes at the Lutheran Salvage Centre, 
and a farewell dinner at the Kungs- 
holme, a Danish restaurant with a 
miniature opera, kept our days varied, 
exciting, and full. 

To anyone who never has partici- 
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pated in this kind of activity, an ob- 
vious question might be, “Of what 
value is such a program?” For the 
congregation where the Work Camp 
met, it meant a changed understanding 
of the usefulness of teenagers. Adult 
members were skeptical in the begin- 
ning. Some had to be convinced that 
a dozen or more teenagers should be 
given the run of the church, that 
weapons such as paint, buckets, and 
brushes should be entrusted to their 
inexperienced hands to mark perma- 
nent trails of their sojourn in the 
church. It took seven of our eighteen 
days to accomplish this. When, finally, 
the green light was given, we plough- 
ed in with a vengeance and determina- 
tion to prove that we could do as 
neat and careful a job as any volun- 
teer. When the job was finished we 
knew they had been convinced that 
teenagers can do a job in the church 
and do it well. We had won over 
even the skeptical. “Teenager’’ meant 
something different and better to them 
at the end of July than it did at the 
beginning. 

To the dark skinned youngsters in 
the area of the church Work Campers 
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leant something quite different. 
These new friends were not the same 
<in color, but they were kind, help- 
al, and friendly. This seemed to say 
mat in the church it didn’t matter 
that color your skin was. All can 
‘orship, study, and play together. All 
re children of the heavenly Father. 
What value, then, to the individual 
‘ho gives his time and money to work 
1 a camp? Probably, the greatest 
enefit comes to the one who gives and 
nares his abilities, his energy, his love. 
7hen you see children pouring out of 
»ws of apartment houses, dwellings 
ith only a few feet of grass in the 
‘ont yard and an alley in the back, 
1en you know that the Church must 
tovide a place with directed Christian 
tivity for them. When you see the 
ok of happiness and expectation as 
ey run and skip to church at eight 
clock in the morning, only to wait 
x two hours until the doors are 
sened, you know that in their lives 
thing else really counts for much. 
Then you see the light that shines in 
e eyes of a youngster as you go 
ith him, hand in hand, to the lake 
xa wonder why you never have taken 
me for this before. When you see 
¢ thrill that comes to a youngster 
ving in such crowded quarters, nearly 
),000 people within a square mile 
_ the church, then you know that 
hatever you do to make a day in 
immer more pleasant is both neces- 
ty and appreciated in an area like 
is. The rewards to one who signs up 
it Work Camp are here—all wrapped 
» in the smiling faces of a hundred 
yungsters who love you for being 
eir friend. 

“Would we do it again?’ You bet 
> would. None of us could imagine 


a more worthwhile two weeks 
wherever we might go or whatever 
we might do. Do you want a summer 
with something to do that will really 
seem meaningful and worthwhile? Try 
Work Camping. We know you'll de- 
cide as we have that it’s the finest 
way to make life count for something 
important, to grow socially and spirit- 
ually, and to come to a clearer under- 
standing of what is meant by the 
Church, the Communion of Saints, the 
community and fellowship of the 
redeemed. 


WORKCAMPER 
Suzanne Dahl 


My personal experiences at Work 
Camps seems to fall in to three sec- 
tions — WORK, WORSHIP and 
WOW! I'll try to give you the female 
viewpoint. I was one of fourteen camp- 
ers, 4 boys and 10 girls, who came 
from all parts of the United States. 

First, the work. I put this first be- 
cause the name ‘Work Camp” means 
just that—Work! It is not at all un- 
usual to hit the deck at about 6:30 
A.M., eat breakfast at 7:00 and after 
a few warm-up exercises, work until 
3:30 with only one break for lunch. 
The work consists of everything from 
paint to poultry. You could be expect- 
ed, for example, to feed the chickens, 
paint the outhouse, or, as we did, 
build a 20’ x 40’ recreation building. 

I was privileged to be selected for 
the 1959 Work Camp at Frontier 
Farm in northern Minnesota. Owned 
and operated by Plymouth Youth Cen- 
ter in Minneapolis, this farm was do- 
nated by a good lady who specifically 
asked that it be used to serve problem 
youth. Frontier Farm is located nine 
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miles northeast of Bigfork Minnesota. 
The Bigfork River forms the southern 
boundary of the farm land. Many 
young, under-privileged boys spend 
part of their summer on this farm un- 
der competent Christian leadership. 
The job to which I was assigned for 
over a week was to help shovel a sand 
and gravel mixture on to a large 
screen, and after it had been sifted, 
we shoveled it into separate piles. 
There were usually only two people 
on this job unless we could recruit 
more. I was lucky enough, also, to be 
chosen to help carry rocks (personally 
I thought they were boulders) down to 
the river to throw in the cribs for the 
dock we were building. In addition 
to this, during the course of the two 
week period, we remodeled the in- 
terior of the chapel, refinished benches, 
painted the floor, built a pulpit and 
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baptismal font and hung the cross 
over the altar. 

Next, the Worship. Services and 
Bible studies were an important part 
of each day’s routine. We shared some 
of the most inspiring worship services 
with the youths staying at the camp. 
The music was furnished by an old 
organ (which the campers refinished), 
an organist (who was also the Camp 
cook), and a soloist (who was an 
eleven-year old boy) or the off-key 
campers. Most of our services were 
lead by the campers with an occa- 
sional sermon from our director of 
the local director. We spent two Sun- 
days at camp and atended two different 
churches. The first Sunday we went 
to Effie to church, and the second 
Sunday we went to Bigfork. It sa 
happened that the pastor for both 
of these churches was the same per- 
son. At the end of the service, he 
would retire to his study, pack up his 
robe, grab his suitcase and head fos 
the next church. Both Sundays a quar- 
tet of campers sang. Our Bible studies 
were very interesting. Many times we 
became so interested that after we 
split up at night, we would stance 
around outside in small groups anc 
talk about what we had been discussing 
during the Bible study. 

Now comes the fun! Everythin 
about camp was fun, but I am refer 
ring specifically to what we did in ow 
spare (?) time. Since the camp & 
located on the river, we spent much 
of our time in or on the water. If we 
weren't swimming, we were usuall 
canoeing. One afternoon we went to 
nearby lake where we swam and hae 
a picnic lunch. Another day, we knoc 
ed off work at noon and went throu 
the sawmill and then to the cabin o 


1e mill owner where we swam, had 
upper and went water skiing. One 
unday afternoon we took off for In- 
srnational Falls, and from there went 
y boat to Canada where we spent 
nother day swimming, eating and 
rater skiing. The same night we went 
» see some authentic Indian dances 
: Camp Kuchaching. We also saw a 
»deo (something new for many of 
umpers). And if we spent the after- 
oon at the farm, there was always 
ferkimer we could ride. Herkimer 
as the beautiful steed (slightly sway- 
acked) that would only move when 
du least expected it. Consequently, 
>out three campers got a taste of the 
‘eeds in the pasture, (myself in- 
juded) ! 

Put this all together and it spells 
towpihsrowwow, which, as you know 
not a word. This just goes to show 
ou that there 7s no word to describe 
1e phenomena called Work Camp. 


WORKCAMPER’S PARENT 
Mr. Ira C. Sassaman 


“Land of Enchantment.” What can 
is mean? To most of us in the Penn- 
lvania Dutch country it is simply a 
»mmercial on a license plate. But no 
wore! Not after the 1959 LLA work 
imps. 
It all started when our daughter 
e home from Luther League one 
inday evening animated by encour- 
sing words from our pastor that some 
our leaguers would do well for 
femselves as well as for the church 
consider LLA work camping. At 
ast several of our leaguers took this 
tp talk to heart, and now youth work 
Zion has taken on new life and 
lor. 


Having run the gauntlet of getting 
info from headquarters, filling out a 
batch of forms and indicating prefer- 
ences of work camp sites, the house- 
hold settled back hoping for that letter 
from Philadelphia. What a surprise 
when Mary Sue was informed that her 
application to Albuquerque had been 
accepted! 

For weeks our home life was in 
continual turmoil, finding out who else 
might be going from Central Penn- 
sylvania, checking bus, plane and train 
schedules, deciding upon what to take 
along, and learning about a new world 
—Albuquerque, New Mexico. Pastor 
ate friendly letters added to the 
excitement and anticipation. 

Finally the big day arrived. The 
whole family went “down to the sta- 
tion early in the morning’’ to see Mary 
Sue off. Do you have your tickets ? Did 
you forget anything? Do you know 
what to do in Chicago? Do we have 
her address? You will write to us, 
won't you? And, away they go. 

Although letters were scarce, it was 
obvious that Mary Sue was “having a 
good time.’ Strange that she didn’t 
add “‘wish you were here.’ Of course 
camps must be busy places and parents 
unnecessary. 

Two weeks later when Mary Sue 
returned from a far country we began 
to get, little by little, the story of thrill- 
ing experiences which money cannot 
buy and which will remain forever in 
memory and impact. 

The gang was tops! Our family 
conversations still sparkle with names 
such as Pastor Heglund, Pastor Bob 
(Little Chief), Judy, Percy, Barb, Al, 
Cruz, Bonnie, Tony, et al. Sometimes 
all of us think we know these mates 
personally. The Canadian crew must 
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have been a lively quintet. Cruz must 
have been something less than an early 
riser, but whoever heard of rolling 
out at 6:15 a.m.? 

One of the greatest values of work 
camping seems to be the mutual en- 
richment that comes through close 
group living. Eating, playing and 
working together provides a healthy 
climate for sharing deep personal in- 
terests and concerns. The group be- 
comes in truth a small Christian com- 
munity united by a common faith and 
life lived together. 

Of course, one would expect that 
work would be a part of work camp- 
ing. At Menaul School everyone con- 
tributed his skills (or perhaps without 
skills) to painting, washing down the 
walls, sorting the linens, repairing and 
cleaning. We have some choice pic- 
tures which give us the impression 
that not all the paint got as far as the 
walls and ceilings. Nevertheless, the 
before-and-after effect of their efforts 
did serve real needs. What pride in a 
work well done! 

Devotions, Bible study and discus- 
sions were channels deepening spirit- 
ual insights and understandings. Every- 
one participated and in the process 
found new strength and vigor. Visit- 
ing local congregations and joining in 
worship with those of other races and 
tongues fostered new appreciations of 
the Christian Gospel for all men. 

Choice of one’s life work is a major 
decision for every youth. Here at Al- 
buquerque the group explored the 
making of Christian vocation, not only 
theologically and academically, but 
practically. The group was introduced 
intimately to some church occupations 
about which they had known very 
little. Persons came to mean so much 
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more than titles. 

Who can comprehend the magni- 
tude of the Church? Are there other 
congregations? Are there real people 
in them? Are Lutherans everywhere? 
What are they like? What is their 
witness? Are there Christians other 
than Lutherans (Menual School is re- 
lated to the United Presbyterian de- 
nomination) ? Camping at Albuquer- 
que raised Mary Sue’s sights as to 
what we mean by the Holy Christian 
Church and the United Lutheran 
Church. 

Wholesome recreation and educa- 
tional side trips played a large part in 
the Albuquerque work camp. There 
was never a dull moment. Visits to 
scenic places nearby and to Indian 
centers deepened appreciations of 
God’s world and God's people. In our 
home the effect is that more often than 
not sopapillas and tortillas are seeking 
to make sauerkraut and weiner 
schnitzel obsolete! 

Mary Sue and another leaguer from 
our congregation who went to the 
Konnarack work camp last summet 
both came back for life and service in 
the church and the Luther League 
Hummelstown and Zion Church will 
never be the same. Sparks have a way 
of spreading fires. It is catching! 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 
is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 
Write: President, Newberry College, 
Drawer 425 


Newberry, S. C. 


Land of enchantment! It sure was, 
ind still is. Does Mary Sue want to go 
o another LLA work camp? Foolish 
juestion! Would her parents en- 
ourage her? Don’t be silly! 


WORKCAMPER 
Michael MacDonald 


Have you ever paid to work? This 
juestion may appear rather stupid or 
idiculous, but believe me, it is not. I 
ertainly hope the reader does not 
hink I am mentally unbalanced, for I 
lid pay to work. I suppose I should 
xplain that it was the Lord’s work I 
vas doing. I am referring to “Work 
camps.” 

The question most people would 
aink of at this time is: What is a 
york camp? Without thinking, some 
eople would say that a work camp is 

place to work. They would only be 
alf right. A work camp is a place 
esigned to help other people, to wor- 
1ip, and in most cases, to help the 
‘ork camper. In a work camp, there 
i work and play. A work camp then, is 

place to work, worship, have fun, 
ad help other people. We could say 
nat a work camp is also part of Chris- 
an Service. 

A question that would often come 
ato one’s mind is: What kind of work 

done in a work camp? I would say 
aat the kind of work done is every 
aing from washing floors to cutting 
ood. This would include painting, 
forking with cement, and clearing 
ind. In other words, the work done 
_a work camp is just about anything 
nu can think of. 

The questions I have just answered 
ere important to me before my own 
ork camping experience. The follow- 


ing are questions that came up after 
work camp became more than just an 
idea to me. First of all, who may par- 
ticipate in a work camp? 

Where are work camps located? 
Work camps can be and are located all 
over the world. There are of course, 
work camps other than the Lutheran 
work camps. 

How much does it cost to attend a 
work camp? The cost depends on 
several things; the location of the 
camp, the length of the camp and the 
amount of money you would want to 
spend in your free-time. 

My first summer in a work camp 
was spent in Staten Island, New York. 
This camp was a two week camp at 
the Bethlehem Children home. We 
were up every morning at seven and 
at work by eight-thirty. The time in 
between was used for morning watch, 
breakfast, and clean-up. Usually, we 
worked a six or eight hour day. At 
dinner time we took an hour off so 
that we could have our bible study. 
After supper and after the work was 
done, we had free-time. The group 
would then get together and plan 
what they wanted to do as a group. 
Often we would go to New York for 
a sightseeing trip or a show. Other 
times we would have a “Bull Session” 
and talk about anything we had ques- 
tions about. 

Occasionally the work campers had 
enough tools so that if the children 
from the home wanted to help, they 
could. The work campers and the chil- 
dren worked only on volunteer basis. 
We liked doing the work and serving 
our Lord. 

Once in awhile we would challenge 
the boys and girls from the home to a 
ball game or some other sport. Most 
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of us campers would liked to have 
spent much more time at the home, 
for the two weeks that we were there, 
went very fast. 

I can not begin to tell of the fun, the 
experiences, and the enjoyment I re- 
ceived from work camp. In the first 
place, the money you spend at work 
camp, will give you more pleasure and 
enjoyment than any other money you 
spend. Once you have been to a work 
camp you will never forget it. You 
will always be looking forward to 
another. 


I think perhaps the thing I liked 
best was the worship program. We 
really dug into the Bible and found 
out things we wanted to know. This 
is one of the most important things 
about a work camp. And for young 
people, work camp is one of the most 
important things that can happen. 


CARAVANER 
Sue Aldine Heinrich 


At last the much-anticipated, yet 
dreaded, moment arrived. Pastor Con- 
rad, standing in front of an eager 
group of Caravaners on the morning 
of June 25, 1959, began to read the 
list of teams and their respective 
itineraries. A few minutes later when 
my teammates and I were sitting to- 
gether for the first time, we looked at 
each other, at our itinerary, and then 
at each other again. A two week Work 
Camp at an integrated church in one 
of the “worst” sections of Chicago. 
Shock! Dismay! Horror! What in the 
world were three Southern Caravaners 
going to do in an integrated situation. 
Reluctantly we resigned ourselves to 
the fact that there wasn’t a great deal 
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we could do about it so continued with 
our planning. 

It wasn’t long before our first two 
stops were completed and the time 
came for us to make our appearance 
in Chicago. With heavy hearts, we 
trudged up three flights of stairs and 
deposited our luggage in our rooms 
to stay there for what seemed would 
be an interminable length of time. Let 
me quote from a letter I wrote home 
on that first night of Work Camp: 
“Margaret and I are in a tiny, stuffy 
room off the balcony of the church on 
the third floor. We have two cots, two 
chairs, and a table as our furnishings. 
We have a sink up here but must go 
all the way downstairs to the bath- 
room. We can’t even take a shower 
until we clean, repair, and paint the 
shower room. Besides all this we have 
to cook all our own meals and wash 
dishes every day!” 

Depression describes my state of 
mind during those first few hours, but 
then it was time to go to the first 
gathering of the campers and director. 
Pretending a smile simply because I 
was a Caravaner, I tried my best to 
be an enthusiastic member of the 
group. 

A strange thing happened to me 
during the next two weeks. As soon 
as we became acquainted and began 
the work we'd come to do, my forced 
smile turned into a spontaneous one. 
Why? Let me try to explain by relat- 
ing some of the experiences of our 
brief stay at the 1959 Chicago Work 
Camp. \ 

In my opinion one of the bigges 
factors determining the success of 
camp is the choice of its director. Ou 
was Pastor Eric Weber from Washing- 


‘on, Illinois, who brought with him 
nis helpful and understanding wife. 
Both are young and fun-loving as well 
is wise and helpful. In addition to my 
wo teammates and myself there were 
ive other campers, hailing from Penn- 
ylvania, Wisconsin, and Ohio. Being 
uch a small group, it wasn’t long be- 
‘ore we became almost as closely knit 
is a family. As a matter of fact, toward 
he end of our stay we were calling 
yur director and his wife ‘Mama and 
-apa Weber’’. Mealtimes were always 
. high point of the day and even our 
wn cooking, ably supervised by Mrs. 
Weber, was most agreeable. We shared 
he responsibilities of the group, lead- 
ng Bible study every day, planning 
levotionals, making out the menus, and 
erving kitchen duty. 


More important than the organiza- 
ion of the camp is the actual work we 
id. Our primary job was to help the 
hurch with its Day Camp program for 
1e children of the neighborhood. We 
pent the majority of the afternoons 
sading recreation or accompanying 
rem on their various field trips. In 
lis manner we were able to combine 
ur work with sightseeing and edu- 
ation. The association with these little 
Negro children is an experience I shall 
ever forget. It was through them that 


GIRLS WHO SEEK 
CULTURE 


Attend 
MARION COLLEGE 
for Women 
_ Write: John H. Fray, D.D., Pres., 
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I was to have my eyes opened and alter 
my views about the ever-growing 
problem of integration. I saw how true 
they were in their devotion to us and 
how real their problems and goals in 
life were. I couldn’t help but feel 
love and compassion for them. For the 
insight given me through Work Camp 
I shall be ever grateful. 

Work Camp wouldn't be living up 
to its name if we didn’t get pretty 
dirty, smelly, and tired. We spent the 
first two or three days painting and 
fixing up the shower room so that we 
could clean ourselves. Another day we 
went to the Lutheran Salvage Center 
and sorted out clothes until we never 
wanted to see another piece of cloth- 
ing again. The second week our ‘“‘dirty 
work” consisted of painting the two 
Sunday School rooms on the third floor 
that my teammates and I used as bed- 
rooms. Margaret and I ended up sleep- 
ing on the balcony of the church for 
three nights because our room was not 
completely finished. 

Each day we took time out for our 
own camp devotions and Bible study. 
We felt this to be a very vital and 
beneficial part of our life together. 
The book of Acts was the topic, and 
we found it most interesting and chal- 
lenging to compare the attributes and 
problems of the Early Christian Church 
to those of our own. We spent many 
hours analyzing and discussing the pas- 
sages found in those first few chapters. 

In addition to our work, study, and 
worship we added plenty of laughter, 
fun, and sightseeing. Several trips into 
downtown Chicago gave us an oppor- 
tunity to see the International Trade 
Fair, the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, China Town, the various slum 
and housing improvement areas as well 
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as take in two movies and go swim- 
ming by moonlight in Lake Michigan. 
An evening at Maywood Seminary, a 
day farther up state at Camp Alpine, 
and a Sunday afternoon at the In- 
diana Dunes all provided variety, in- 
terest, and relaxation. As a final treat, 
the whole camp went downtown to 
Kungsholm Restaurant for a delicious 
Scandinavian smorgasbord. After eat- 
ing a two hour dinner there we went 
downstairs to see a puppet Grand 
Opera, “Hansel and Gretel’. 

The two weeks in Chicago flew by. 
It was soon time for my teammates 
and me to pack up and move on. It 
had been an enlightening and inspir- 
ing experience. Our initial feelings of 
objection were, in the end, entirely lost. 


As Caravaners we were able to reach 
several churches at one time by present- 
ing our material to workcamping 
leaguers from various locations. After 
having had the actual experience of a 
Work Camp ourselves we were able to 
go out into the field and speak to 
others about their participating with a 
great deal more enthusiasm and con- 
viction than we could have if our only 
contact with the program had been in- 
direct. We had had a change of pace, 
a new kind of work to do, which kept 
us from getting stale from too much of 
the same thing. We had time to think 
over our past stops and plan ahead 
more effectively for the future ones. 
Two weeks is a long time to be out 
of the swing of regular Caravan work. 


GOOD STUDENTS WANTED AT 
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an education. You must take the Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
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We felt out of practice when we got 
ack in a congregation again. Yet we 
vere much better off having those two 
yveeks on our itinerary than we would 
ave been without that opportunity to 
yitness first-hand one of the phases 
£ Luther League work which we were 
9 talk about all during the summer. 
Work camping is one of the best ways 
leaguer can serve his league, Church, 
nd Master. It is a rich experience in 
he giving of material benefits and 
haring of love as well as a wonderful 
pportunity to live with completely 
trange people as a family of Christian 
srothers. 


_ HOST AGENCY 
Pastor Chester A. Holmquist 


Writing in “The Pitt Painter’ a 
hronicle of activities published by the 
Work Campers, one of our staff of the 
wutheran Service Society in Pittsburgh 
onfessed that when we, of the staff, 
irst talked about this project, he was 
keptical about giving a group of young 
veople responsibility for parnting our 
rarage and dormitories. Would it be 
messy splash of paint so that it 
vould take time and material to re- 
sait the damage? Would their presence 
nterfere with the normal operations 
of our organization? After ten days ex- 
yerience with the Campers he wrote 
hat the Work Camp had been one of 
he most pleasant experiences he has 
iad while working with the agency. 
Other testimonials have come from 
our staff as they were requested to say 
vhat they thought about this Work 
camp experience. The feeling is that 
hese thirteen campers and their pas- 
or leader brought a freshness of spirit 
ind a bubbling enthusiasm into the 


routine of our work. It was good to 
worship with them each morning at 
8:30 A.M. and to know that they were 
part of our staff. 

These young people were a delight 
to the seventy men who are our clients. 
Time and again the men told us that 
they were stirred by the singing and 
the peals of spontaneous laughter that 
came from these young people. Many 
of our clients have lived for years in 
a world that does not know the natural 
joy of youth; many of them had never 
known such joy themselves. It was 
astonishing to them that young people 
could be so filled with the spirit of 
willingness and devotion. “To think 
that they are actually paying to work,” 
said the men in bewildered amazement. 

One of the Work Campers said that 
she had no idea what a Work Camp 
was before this experience but thor- 
oughly enjoyed it and had been in- 
spired by the devotions, the fellowship, 
the Bible studies, the many field trips, 
and even the work. She stated that she 
had learned much about the services 
and institutions of the Church and of 
the community. We, of the staff, felt 
privileged that we were able to offer 
this kind of experience to these thir- 
teen young people. 

Perhaps one of the least important 
results, but very significant for us, 
was the fact that the necessary paint- 
ing was done and done exceptionally 
well. It was not a messy job, except 
for the paint that was splashed on the 
Work Campers themselves. It saved us 
a great deal of money. 

One of our staff summed up our 
feelings by stating that “in this day and 
age when so much emphasis is placed 
on and concern expressed over the 
young people and where they are head- 
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ing, it is good to meet and to get to 
know young people like these Camp- 
ers who have such a deep understand- 
ing of Christianity and its meaning in 
their lives.”” We were pleased with the 
Campers and would welcome another 
such group at any time. 


WORKCAMPER 
Carl Hagedorn 


I work in an office and get paid a 
good salary for turning out a fair 
day’s work. All year I look forward 
to my two weeks of holidays. I figure 
that I earn them. 

The past two summers, along with 
a good number of other Luther 
Leaguers I gave up my long-awaited 
holidays and paid to work. Sound 
ctazy to you? It did to me when I 
first heard about it, but eventually it 
began to make sense. What better 
way can we express our Christian Faith 
than by putting our words and deeds 
into action. That is precisely what a 
Work Camp lets us do. I began to real- 
ize that here is a way that I could 
express myself and fill a definite need. 
I wasn’t giving up my holidays. I was 
giving myself to Christ. 

I have attended two Work Camps, 
one in Charleston, S. C. and one in 
Albuquerque, N. M. The Leaguers 
that attended these Camps were all 
different, they came from different 
parts of the U.S.A. and Canada, they 
arrived by bus, train, plane, and car. 
Their accents varied from the broad, 
soft, slow talk of the girls from 
Georgia and South Carolina, to the 
twang of the boys from New England. 
They came from New York City and 
the small farm villages of Nebraska. 
Some brought samples of their favorite 
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hometown food specialty, some only 
brought recipes and then tried to 
cook them up at the camp for 
the rest of the campers to enjoy. 
The local people even got into the act 
with their food, and we were filled 
with Southern fried chicken, Grits 
(prepared 7 different ways), hot and 
spicy Chili con Carne, or exotic Sopa 
Pias. One boy even carried a guitar 
on his knee all the way from Canada 
to Charleston, S. C. Some of the work 
campers were high School Students, 
others were in college and others were 
working. We were all different, BUT, 
we had this in common: a deep desire 
to work for Christ. 

We had all heard that work camp- 
ers had been dubbed “Luther Leaguers 
with dirty hands’’, but they didn’t tell 
us how dirty, or how they got that 
way. We soon found out. It was dirt, 
and old plaster, paint, blisters and sore 
backs, sweltering hot sun and rising at 
six in the morning. Stir all together 
and mix with lots of recreation, 
laughter, some serious talks and discus- 
sions during bible study and devotion- 
al periods, and you have a work camp. 
The hours weren’t exactly what you 
would call regular “holiday hours’— 
we got up by six a.m. and went to 
bed by 11 p.m. Considering we had 
all paid $20.00 a week for the 
privilege of working, we felt that we 
might as well make the best of it. 

The schedule and routine of each 
work camp is determined by the work 
campers themselves in conjunction 
with the Pastor-Director and subse- 
quently would vary from one Camp 
to the next. 

The work was shared. Everyone had 
a task to do whether it was painting or 
washing windows and woodwork or 


epairing complete sections of a build- 
ag. Everyone took turns on the dif- 
erent jobs, everyone got dirty, tired 
nd also enjoyed himself. Even the 
’astor-Director took part in the work 
t hand. 

Afternoons were usually devoted to 
ightseeing, shopping and other recrea- 
on. Bible study would be led by one 
ff the Work Campers sometimes in 
ae afternoon. Evenings we would be 
ntertained by local Luther Leagues, 


and sometimes we would entertain 
them. The evening’s activities would 
generally conclude around 11 p.m. 
with a brief evening devotional period, 
again conducted by a work camper. 

Work camping has been described 
as a “Mountain Top experience”. To 
me it has been even more than that. 
It lifts you up spiritually as well as 
physically many times higher than the 
mountain tops. Why don’t you 80 
work camping this summer? 


1960 LLA WORKCAMPS 


Projects next summer 


represent top-flight opportunities for 


service to 


young people. The seven Work Camp locations are: 


DES MOINES, 


lOWA—July 12-21: 


Painting and repairing at the River- 


side-Bidwell Settlement House. Extra work in homes of community. Study of 


\“ 


“marginal” section of city. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN—July 


19-28; Work in 


inter-racial, inner-city 


congregation. Study of changing city life and the church’s responsibility. 


ZELIENOPLE, PENNSYLVANIA—July 12-21: 


Maintenance work in connec- 


tion with the Lutheran Children’s Home. Examination of Christian concern for 


children with problems. 


ALBANY, NEW YORK—July 19-28: Painting and landscaping at Clinton 
Square Neighborhood Center and Day Camp. Center serves inter-racial com- 


munity. 


NORRISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA—July 12-28; Work will be done on the 
recreation area at the Norristown State Hospital. Limited contacts will be made 
with patients. Study of Christian concerns in mental hygiene. 


EDINBURG, TEXAS—July 13-28: Work among Mexican migrant workers in 


the Brownsville area. Study of migrants’ 


to them. 


problems and the church’s ministry 


BRITISH GUIANA, SOUTH AMERICA—July 12-August 22: Project related 
to the life and work of the Lutheran Church in British Guiana. Study of the 


church’s 


“international outreach.” Limited to Lutheran participants. 


Additional information may be obtained by writing to Luther League 
Work Camps, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pennsylvania. 
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YOUR VOCATION 
and 
YOUR JOB 
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. . do we just run 
or are we called? 


by R. H. Bischoff 


All quotations from The 
Christian’s Calling, Donald 
R. Heiges, Muhlenberg Press. 


“I’ve got a job Mom!” exclaimed 
Johnny as he burst into the kitchen 
where his mother was preparing the 
evening meal “I’ll be getting sixty 
dollars a week and I won’t have to 
work on Saturdays either. I can still 

ick up orders at the supermarket.” 
..“That’s fine Johnny, but we did 
want you to go to college. You may 
never get a chance to do that if you 
don’t finish school.” Then after a 
long pause, she asked, ‘““What do you 
think Dad will say?” 

“Aw Gee, Mom, I just have to 
work! If I want that car I’ve got to 
have some money of my own. And 
what’s more, it takes a lot of dough 
to take Maggy out. She’s always 
wanting something,’ shot back 
Johnny, ignoring his mother’s ques- 
tion. “When do we eat?” 

This little incident in the life of 
Johnny Teenager happened about three 
months ago. He had just turned six- 
teen years of age then, bvt—just last 
week he lost his job. 

Of course, he had bought a car in 
the meantime. Payments were overdue 
and Maggy was impatient because she 
could not go out with Johnny as often 
as she wished. Johnny became irritable 
and impatient because he could not get 


another job right away, and he couldn’t 
face going back to school. 

What should Johnny do now? 

What did Johnny do that he 

could have done differently? 

Was Johnny right in leaving 

school to go to work? 

What were his motives? Were 

they good motives? 

What would you have done? 
If you had asked Johnny’s employer 
hy he fired Johnny, he might have 
‘old you something like this: ‘Oh, 
Johnny was a good boy all right, when 
ae worked. He came and went as he 
dleased and that girl of his was always 
anging around. All he was interested 
n was collecting his paycheck and go- 
ng home on time! The customers com- 
slained about his sass. 
_ This may sound to you like an un- 
asual situation, but is it? At least it 
nakes us think about a few things. 

hat goes to make up what we call 
1 job? Does it begin and end with a 
saycheck ? Or, is there something more 
‘0 it than that? Most of us recognize 
that being on time and being present 
it a job is ot enough. It involves de- 
velopment of occupation-skills, work- 
ng with others, and constructively 
ising the time allotted to work for our 
=mployer. What then should the Chris- 
an’s attitude be towards his work and 
iis job? We may not get all the an- 
swers, but there are some things which 
we can take into consideration. 

In the first place, we must consider 
why we take a job? Is it merely for 
rersonal gain? Or, is it for some good 
motive—to support one’s family, to 
carn a living, to occupy one’s time 
creatively ? Even when we do some- 
hing and get paid for it we have to 
‘eel that there is some significance, 


some meaning to what we are doing. 
If we do not, we lose interest and 
initiative. This is what literally and 
figuratively ‘kills’ people and ‘‘bores 
them to death.” There must be a pur- 
pose then, not only to life, but also 
to the things we do, the jobs we have, 
and that which occupies our time and 
attention. Life is more than just go- 
ing about. It is a vocation to which 
we are called. And not unless we have 
this sense of a mission, or a calling, 
can we do justice to a job, or what- 
ever work is at hand. 

Secondly, if being called is to be 
part of our vocation then it follows 
that the call must be from some one. 
To the Israelites the call came through 
the covenant relationship with God 
with special assignments delegated to 
the prophets. The calls of Moses, of 
Samuel, of Isaiah, and of Jeremiah 
were not calls that were sought. Rather 
than being a summons to honor and 
acclaim they were a summons to 
humble service for those involved, 
which brought inner torment and outer 
persecution. It all led to the coming of 
Jesus Christ. 

In the New Testament the meaning 
of vocation is that God calls men into 
the church through repentance and 
faith in Christ. Thus, within the church 
certain individuals are called to per- 
form special functions. But all mem- 
bers of the body of Christ are called 
to a holy life in all their relation- 
ships. It is God who takes the initia- 
tive, not man. Persons in community 
is the divine goal, not individuals in 
isolation. It is God then who calls us 
and lays claim on our personal lives 
both in the community of faith and in 
the world. 
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Thirdly, it remained for Martin Lu- 
ther to emphasize the meaning of vo- 
cation as a loving service. Up to this 
time the Church was teaching that the 
holy vocations were limited to the 
priests, monks, nuns, bishops and 
popes and that any other stations (Lay- 
men) were on a secondary level and 
had no call (vocation) at all. 

But to Luther vocation included the 
total life of a man, not simply his oc- 
cupation, because vocation involves re- 
lationships with other men. So wide is 
the scope of Luther’s thoughts on voca- 
tion that a retired carpenter, even 
though stricken by illness and lying 
helpless in his bed is still considered 
to have a vocation from his Lord. 
“Everything is included from a hus- 
band’s governing his household, to a 
daughter’s keeping herself chaste, to a 
servant’s holding his tongue, to a 
prince ruling his realm. . . . Luther 
thinks of all these activities as in some 
sense ‘work,’ i.e., that which God ex- 
pects of man. 

Therefore, Luther says: ‘If you are 
a student, mind your studies; if you 
are a maid, sweep the house; if you are 
a servant, care for the horses; etc. 
“—and in so doing you will be ful- 
filling your vocation in the world.” 
“Being a faithful husband, a wise and 
understanding father, a responsible 
citizen, a good neighbor, and a compe- 
tent carpenter will not win a Christian 
any ‘extra points’ in the celestial record 
book. His status in the kingdom of 
heaven is secured by grace alone.” 


The Totality of Life 
The final test of the validity of a 
man’s vocation in the world according 


to Luther is that Christ at the last day 
will not ask how much you have 
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prayed, fasted, pilgrimaged, done this 
or that for yourself, but how much 
good have you done to others, even 
the very least. It was Luther's plea 
that children of ability and talent be 
trained by their parents, the state, and 
those who could afford to give finan- 
cial aid. Luther’s contribtuion to the 
present day is summarized in the 
words of W. R. Forrester: “ ‘Luther, 
in deposing the monk from his former 
position as the ideal of a Christian 
man, and putting the good house- 
holder in his place, changed the whole 
emphasis of Christian ethics, and gave 
a new start to the history of Europe.’ 
In other words, Luther broke the Ro- 
man chains which bound vocation and 
extended the calling of God to include 
the totality of every Christian’s 
life.” 

Getting back then to Johnny and his 
job—his vocation, his calling. Who is 
calling him—and you, and me? He 
who calls is the one God—Father Al- 
mighty, Maker of heaven and of earth, 
and of all things visible and invisible 

. only-begotten Son, who, for us 
men, and for our salvation, came down 
from heaven, and was made man... 
Holy Ghost, the Lord and giver of life, 
who proceeds from the Father and the 
Son, who with the Father and the Son 
together is worshiped and glorified. 

No, Johnny is not alone and he can- 
not live unto himself alone, because 
God’s call is addressed to all his chil- 
dren everywhere. “The promise is to 
you and your children and to all that 
are far off, every one whom the Lord 
our God calls to him’ (Acts. 2:39). 
God calls us because the wants to get 
us out of our isolation, our alienation, 
and our loneliness into His unique fel- 
lowship. The price of this fellowship 


3 in forgiveness which has already 
een paid. 

Thus we are called to God’s House- 
cold and the Table of the Lord that 
ve may be with the members of the 
Household. There are errands to be 
un, functions to be fulfilled and tasks 
2 be done by various members each of 
whom have an assignment according 
> the qualifications of the members 
nd their willingness to be used by the 
Head of the Household. 

If we are of this household, there 
3 a threefold responsibility: 1. ‘To 
zad a life worthy of the calling to 
thich (he has) been called, with all 
dwliness and meakness, with patience, 
orbearing one another in love, eager 
2 maintain the unity of the Spirit in 
he bond of peace” (Eph. 4:1-3). 2. 
“oO minister to the saints, both phys- 
cally and spiritually. 3. To declare 
he wonderful works of God, accord- 
ag to our Lord’s command: “You 
hall be my witnesses in Jerusalem and 
a all Judea and Samaria and to the 
ind of the earth” (Acts 1:8). 

We must remember this. God’s call 
uts us squarely in the world. Unless 

Christian is being transformed 


(constantly) by the renewing of his 
mind through life in the household of 
faith, he will inevitably be conformed 
to the world and fail to fulfill his vo- 
cation here. It is not possible to have 
a vocation in the world unless there is 
a vocation in the church. And it must 
also be said that “vocation cannot be 
equated with occupation, although vo- 
cation may include occupation” and that 
a “Christian’s vocation includes 
every facet of his life.” 

Therefore, glorification must take 
place not only within the household 
of faith but also outside the household 
of faith, whether they be Jew or Gen- 
tile, black or white, American or non- 
American. It is also necessary to make 
the best possible use of the gifts which 
God has given, as well as being 
grounded in God’s command and re- 
newed by his grace, for man lives in 
two realms, one of grace and one of 
law. 

Here then are five suggestions ad- 
dressed to Johnny Teenager which 
help him if he is a member of the 
household of faith, as given by Heiges: 

1. Be a faithful member of the 

household of God. 
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2. Respond in obedience to the 
claims God makes upon your 
life. 

3. Rejoice in your present station 
{job} in life but don’t accept it 
as final. 

4. Grow in your knowledge of 
yourself and of the various fields 


| , TOPIC HELPS | 


DEVOTIONAL PROGRAM 
HYMN: “Lord speak to me,” 538 SBH 
PRAYER: Lord and Master, Who dost accept 
even the giving of a cup of cold water in 
Thy Name: We thank Thee for the oppor- 
tunities of service, and beseech Thee to 
keep us faithful in doing the little things 
well and the common daily things gladly, 
that, each one of us may make many rich, 
and having nothing, we may at last possess 
all things, Who liveth and reigneth with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost. One God, 
world without end. Amen. Our Father, etc. 
RESPONSIVE READING: Psalm 128 
SCRIPTURE: (Choice of) Ephesians 4:1-6; Ro- 
mans, 12:1-2, 6-8; Il Thessalonians 3:6-16 


HYMN: “Rise up, O men of God,” 541, SBH 
TOPIC 

OFFERING 

HYMN: “O Master let me walk with Thee,” 


517 SBH 
BENEDICTION 


SUGGESTED REFERENCES 

Moore, Robert Foster, BLUEPRINT YOUR 
CAREER, Stackpole & Heck Inc., New York 
1949, 151 pages. The plan of this book 
suggests the idea of a blueprint as a basis 
for outlining your career, starting with the 
dreams and aspirations of an individual, then 
tailor-making the plan to the individual’s 
specifications and making whatever altera- 
tions are necessary. The author has spent 
many years in personnel management and 
placement and skillfully draws on the experi- 
ences of others. Each chapter ends with sum- 
marizing statements. While primarily de- 
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of your vocation. 

5. Pray for God’s guidance and 
help in every aspect of your vo- 
cation. 

To live this way is to know the great 

joy of the vocation of the life which 
God has laid upon you. 


signed for those who are going into college 
and graduate work it is also helpful, with 
some adaptations, for the high school senior 
who is going out and looking for work. 
Chapters 5, 6, 8-15 should be very helpful 
in this respect, giving important suggestions 
for beginning one’s work career. ..... 

Detjen, Mary Ford and Ervin Winfred, 
YOUR PLANS FOR THE FUTURE, Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York and London, 1947. 294 pages. Here is 
a book addressed to high school students. 
if you are undecided you may learn how 
to study occupations wisely, analyze your 
own abilities and shortcomings in light of 
the requirements of the occupation you have 
been considering, and learn by the sugges- 
tions how best to accomplish the end you 
are seeking. There are also practical hints 
about how to get a job and keep it. Projects 
and a bibliography are at the end of each 
chapter. 

Kitson, Harry Dexter, HOW TO FIND THE 
RIGHT VOCATION, Third Revised Edition, 
Harper & Brothers, New York and London, 
1947. 164 pages. Each chapter lists references 
for further reading. There are chapters 
which will interest the reader in the use of 
biographies as a source of information re- 
garding careers, a discussion of parental in- 
fluences, tests you may take, getting in- 
terested and getting started in your life’s 
work and getting a raise after you have 
started. Chapter 12, “Your Boss Rates You” 
is worth considerable thought on the part 
of young job-seekers and job-holders. Chap- 
ter 13 speaks about employment oppor- 
tunities for women, while Chapter 14 offers 
suggestions on keeping books on yourself. 

(The above three books are a sampling of 


he kind of books you may get if you go 
® your nearest public library. It may be 
oticed that the Christian concept of voca- 
ion is not mentioned. When you go to your 
wn library you might find more up to date 
ooks on the subject.) 

The book by Donald R. Heiges, THE 
HRISTIAN’S CALLING published by the 
oard of Publications of The ULCA (Philadel- 
hia, 1958) would certainly be a good re- 
purce book. It also contains an excellent 
elected Bibliography. The book edited by 
ohn Oliver Nelson entitled WORK AND 
OCATION (New York: Harper Brothers, 
954) is also quite helpful and informa- 
ve.) 


PROJECTS 

Have one of the Leaguers read, summar- 
ize, and report on the chapter entitled, “You 
Don’t Know How to Find Your Real Job,” in 
the paper-bound edition of TEEN-AGER 
CHRIST IS FOR YOU, Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Missouri, 1957, pp. 57-61. 

Order a copy (price 50c) of LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OCCUPATIONS, A Handbook edited 
by Vernon L. Strempke and published by the 
Board of Higher Education of the U.L.C.A., 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Also ask for a list or samples of Mono- 
graphs and Leaflets of Printed Christian Vo- 
cational Guidance Materials. (Check with 
your pastor first, he may have one on 
hand for you to use.) 


minister 

nurse 

teacher 
deaconess 


For free literature and 
Christian Occupational 
Guidance write: 


missionary 
parish worker 
social worker 
musician 
journalist 
counselor 
secretary 


. EYE 


THESE CHURCH 
OCCUPATIONS 


administrator 


The Occupational Counselor, The Board of Higher Education 
The United Lutheran Church in America 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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WORD 
OF THE 
MONTH Jahweh 


LUTHER LIFE is proud to introduce a new feature on important biblical words and 
ideas. Studies of all these words—some familiar, some new to leaguers—are pre- 
pared by Dr. Victor R. Gold of the Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary. 


ACH time one reads “the Lord’”’ in the Old Testament, he is usually readin 

the English translation of Jabweh (yahway). This translation is based. o 
a combination of circumstances which has also produced the non-existen 
“hybrid,” Jehovah. Jehovah appears only four times in the King James Versior 
(Ex. 6.3; Ps. 83.18; Isa. 12.2; 26.4) but was adopted as the standard for 
by the American Standard Version of 1901. It appears in many of our hymn 

God’s name had, and should continue to have, much more than symboli 
significance. To use the name of God was to identify with God. To abuse Hi 
name was to abuse Him. It not only described God, but in a sense it was God 
Because of the theological orientation of the post-Exilic period (after 597 B.C.) 
the Jews gradually discontinued the pronunciation of God’s name lest the 
should violate the second commandment in some way. Occasionally they simpl 
read, ‘‘His name” when they came to the word; other times, they read ’adona: 
(ah-doe-nigh), “my Lord.” When the Old Testament was translated in 
Greek, the translators read ’adonay, and translated it Kyrios (keer-ee-os—Kyr 
is another form of the same word), “Lord.” Though Jahweh never mean 
“Lord,” this has become the standard translation for a name having a mu 
more dynamic meaning. 

Since Hebrew was written consonantally (that is, without» vowels) an 
was no longer a spoken language after the days of Jesus, Jewish schol 
devised ways to preserve the correct pronunciation of the text. The group whi 
completed the work in the years following A.D. 500 were the Massoretes; 0 
present Hebrew text is called the Massoretic text. They attached vowels to th 
consonants so that the text might be correctly read in synagogue service, sch 
etc. In the case of the letters J-H-W-H, they added the vowels for ‘adon 
According to their rules, this would then be read Jehovah—as it has been 
many Christians since the fourteenth century A.D., and especially since t 
early sixteenth century. But J-H-W-H was never correctly pronounced Jehoy 
and this pronunciation should be discontinued. 
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Jahweh is frequently found in combination in names of Biblical persons. 
The prefix Jo- or Jeho- and the suffix—iah (yah) represent the shortened form 
f Jahweh, Jahu (yah-hoo). Thus Jonathan means “Jaweh has given,” 
ehoiachin, ‘‘May Jahweh establish (the throne or dynasty)”, Jehosphaphat, 
Jahweh has judged,” Isaiah, “Jahweh gives salvation,” Jeremiah, “Jahweh 
xalts,"’ Micaiah (Micah), “Who is like unto Thee, O Jahweh?” etc. 

From the days of Moses on, the “official” name of God was Jahweh (Ex. 
».3). Later Biblical writers used this name in compiling the pre-Mosaic Genesis 
larratives, but in this earlier day some form of El, “God,” was presumably 
ctually used. However, according to the Biblical account itself, the name was 
ormally announced when God confronted Moses with the call to lead Israel 
ut of Egypt, though indications of earlier usage may be seen in the name of 
Moses’ mother, Jochebed (“Jahweh is glorious,” Ex. 6.20). In addition, 
cholars have accumulated evidence which seems to suggest that the name was 
urrent in Midian (northwestern Arabian peninsula) to which Moses fled (Ex. 
£5). 

Many theories have been proposed for the form and meaning of Jahweh, 
ae two most common being ‘He who is,” or “He who exists,” and “He who 
rings into existence.” Linguistic studies together with the theological emphases 
1 the understanding of God in the Old Testament strongly favor the latter 
aeaning, “He who brings into existence,’—Israel’s Creator God. 

However, the full name of God was Jahweh'Sebaoth (se-bah-oath; I Sam. 
.3, usually translated, “The Lord of hosts.’’ Sebaoth is the plural of the 
lebrew word saba, meaning “military service,” “army,” or “host.” In the 
hrase Jahweh Sebaoth, Sebaoth first referred to the hosts of Israel. The ark 
f the Covenant was carried at the head of the people as they moved from 
umpsite to campsite (Num. 10.33) or when they advanced against their 
remies (Num. 10.35; Josh. 6.4 ff.). God, conceived as sitting upon His 
irone, the Ark (I Sam. 4.4, thus led His people safely through the unfriendly 
ilderness and successfully against their adversaries. This idea of God’s fighting 
t behalf of His people is found throughout the Old Testament (CESS 16a) 
5.14 ff.). Later in Israelite usage, the concept “hosts” was expanded to 
clude not only the hosts of Israel but also all the hosts of heaven—and 
uth. This grander understanding of the name can be seen in its usage in 
aiah, Amos, Jeremiah, Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi. 

Thus there is profound theological content in God’s name, Jahweh Sebaoth. 
identifies God as the all-powerful Creator and Preserver of heaven, earth and 
I that exists. Our growing knowledge and understanding of the world and 
uiverse in which we live as well as of ourselves add dignity and dimension 
an already meaningful name. As God was in control of the unleashed forces 
"the Flood, so He is in command of the vast galaxies speeding away from 
ch other in this expanding universe of ours. With his ancient brother, the 
odern believer may take hope, for “‘He who has brought the hosts into existence 
with us, the God of Jacob is our refuge” (Ps. 46.7), and may rejoice in the 
ords “O Jahweh Sebaoth, blessed is the man who trusts in Thee” (Ps. playt 
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YOUTH WORKERS’ INSTITUTE 


League advisors and congregational pastors have been asking for guidance in thei 
work with young people. This summer the LLA is providing top-notch experiences f 
adult workers with youth. It is called “Youth Workers’ Institute.” 

Both the theoretical and the practical aspects of youth work will be emphasized 
While making certain that useful hints and techniques will be part of the program, th 
LLA is anxious to underline the principles and concepts of significant work amon, 
young people. 

A leading “group worker’ will open up the potential of our group—the league 
Effective ways to share with a group will be explained. Special attention will be give 
theological concerns and interests for young people. Specific plans and programs of LL 
and the ‘church will be discussed. Each evening the Institute will discuss an importa’ 
area of Christian faith and life and its relevancy to youth. Worship and fellowship togeth 
will contribute to the total sharing of the week. 

There will be three YWI’s in 1960. The cost will be $35 per person. Registratio 
blanks are available from LLA. Deadline for registration is June 30. The Institutes ne 
summer will be held at: 


Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. (July 24-30) 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. (July 24-30) 
Chicago Seminary, Maywood, Illinois (August 7-13) 


LEAGUE TRAINING SCHOOL 


“A League School! Where you learn? And study?” That's just it! The Luther Leag 
of America is sponsoring League Training Schools next summer. They are designed 
train members and leaders for congregational leagues. 

Teaching at an LTS is not done by a teacher, but by the students! An LTS operat 
on the principle of “learning by doing.” It is organized into small groups. Each stude 
will actually be a participant. Working in a small group, each young person at an L 
will undertake some basic league activities. He will lead a topic, conduct worship, pl 
programs, outline recreation, evaluate himself and his group. 

The aim of an LTS is to equip a leaguer for more effective and meaningful parti 
pation in his home league. He will return with many new ideas; he will have practic 
new techniques. He will gain insights for evaluating his league’s program. Above a 
he will grow in spiritual insights. 

A congregation is entitled to two enrollments, preferably a boy and a girl enterir 
their junior or senior year in high school. Each LTS has a limited capacity, so get yo 
registration in early! The cost is only $35 per person. Enrollment blanks are availa 
from LLA. Deadline for enrollments is June 15. The four LTS’s for 1960 are: 


Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. (July 10-16) 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. (July 24-30) 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. (July 24-30) 
Grand View College, Des Moines, lowa (July 24-30) 
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THE 


CHALLENGE 


People and more _ people, 
mushrooming housing develop- 


ents, supermarkets in cornfields, spiderlike networks of limited 
‘cess highways, decentralization of industry, consolidated 
hools, “bedroom” and “satel- 
‘e”” communities, growing re- 
rt areas, two-car families, 
mmercialized farms, these 
e the earmarks of our chang- 
¢ countryside—the emerging 
*w society across America. It 
a society spawned by the au- 
mobile, mass communication, 
eed, electric power, scientific 
id industrial progress, and a 
sing level of living. One that 
rapidly changing the face of the nation and will continue to do 
at an accelerated rate in the immediate future ¢ Population- 


' Beryl Maurer 


wise people are flooding the coun- 
tryside. Conservative estimates of 
growth indicate a total of 228 mil- 
lion Americans by 1975 and over 300 
million by the year 2000. This means 
an increase of 55 to 60 million in the 
period 1950 to 1975, more than the 
total number of people in France or the 
United Kingdom. Of these about 10 
million will live in the cities, while 
the refnaining 45 million (about 80 
per cent) will establish homes in the 
open country, towns, and villages with- 
in commuting distance of large metro- 
politan centers. 


Mobility 

Along with growth, mobility is also 
a characteristic of this changing age. 
The two-car garage and daily com- 
muting over cloverleafed throughways 
is part and parcel of the emerging pat- 
tern of life in the countryside. Ameri- 
cans move on wheels. People also fol- 
low jobs. In this, Americans of today 
are not unlike their ancient Hebrew 
forebearers who followed the flocks 
over the countryside in search of bet- 
ter pasture. As scientific developments 
bring into being new products and in- 
dustries, and subsequently, obsolete 
ones decline and fall by the wayside, 
so does “Mr. Average American” 
move on to areas of rising employ- 
ment, leading a semi-nomadic life in 
tune with the rise and decline of in- 
dustrial activity. As a result, about 
twenty per cent of all Americans 
change their addresses each year. 

The revolution in American agri- 
culture is perhaps the least recognized 
but most dramatic transformation tak- 
ing place across the countryside. While 
the most of the nations of the world 
wrestle with the problem of feeding 
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their teeming millions, Americ 
wrestles with the problem of its over 
abundance of foodstuffs. 

The advances in modern agricultur 
are wonderful to behold! The averag 
productivity of the farmer has in 
creased more since 1940 than in th 
previous 120 years. In 1820, whet 
America was an agrarian nation, ; 
farmer produced enough to meet th 
needs of himself and three others. B 
1940 this figure had risen to ten, whil 
in 1956 he produced enough for hi 
self and twenty additional persons. 
improved soil management, mechan 
zation, and crop and livestock manag 
ment, he has increased potato produ 
tion per acre 100 per cent, milk pr 
duction per cow 20 per cent, and eg 
production per layer 40 per cent in t 
brief span of fifteen years. And th 
isn’t all. Agricultural experts forec 
the next decade will see tremendo 
advances far outstripping anything 1 
the past. The agricultural revolution 
just getting into high gear. 

Farming has become big busines 
highly commercialized. At least $50. 
000 is required to purchase an ongoi 
farm enterprise. It has changed fro 
a way of life to a way of making 
living. The homespun farmer of o 
is passing off the scene. Today’s farm 
is an alert, well-trained specialist wi 
a detailed know-how of machine 
farm management, finances, marke 
and the latest scientific developmen 
Agribusiness, ot farmers in grey flann 
suits, is the hallmark of modern ag 
culture. Today our modern farm 
produces more foodstuffs on less I. 
with less labor on fewer farms. F 
all practical purposes he has produc 
himself out of a job. 

The convergence of rural and urb 


one direct result of the upheaval 
cing place across the American coun- 
side. Large scale farming and agri- 
siness has developed closer ties with 
y markets and consumers, the vast 
twork of highways has placed city 
d country on each others doorstep, 
lio, TV, telephone, newspapers, 
riddicals, consolidated schools, and 
reasing mobility have all but ban- 
ed “rural” and “urban” differences. 
e terms “rural” and “urban’”’ are no 
ger meaningful in our changing 
lety. 
The last U.S. Census (1950) re- 
Wed 36 per cent of all people in the 
ion were classed as “rural”. Of 
se, only 15 per cent were classed as 
mers, while in 1958, the number of 
mers had dropped to 10 per cent. 
1975, it is forecast the figure will 
line further to slightly more than 
er cent of the population. The vast 
jority of the folks living in “rural” 
as are the “‘rural residents’? who 
inch a time clock” instead of “‘fol- 
ing a furrow’’. The “rural resident” 
he hybrid product of the transfor- 
tion of the American countryside. 
is equally at home in country and 
but belongs to neither, he is young, 
tried, and raising a family, forward 
king, and desiring good schools, 
nes, churches, and neighborhoods. 
is not content with the old way of 
ng, and he needs the guidance of 
Gospel to build solidly the emerg- 


new society. 


The Church’s Job 


‘his is where we come in! The 
rch of the changing countryside 
st be dynamic with an active, virile 
gram designed for our new society. 
‘old will not do the job! Our task 


is to take the good from the old and 
combine with it the good from the new 
in building a meaningful, ongoing, 
ministry. One room buildings, back 
road locations, alternate Sunday serv- 
ices, multiple parish arrangements, 
“one family’ and “closed corporation’’ 
congregations cannot do the job. The 
church must cleanse itself of outmoded 
practices, thinking, and equipment. Re- 
location, consolidation, merger, re- 
alignment, renovation, expanded facili- 
ties, a higher quality program, intensi- 
fied ministry, and yes, disbanding, 
characterize the type of church adjust- 
ment necessary to minister effectively 
to the residents of our changing coun- 
tryside. All of these for one purpose 
only, that men might come to know 
our Lord Jesus Christ and through Him 
find Salvation. Yes, this is where we 
come in! 

Take the case of Jim and Diane. Jim 
was a social science major in a small 
college. After he returned from the 
service, Jim met Diane at a U.L.C.A. 
summer service project. Eventually 
they were married and Diane set to 
work teaching elementary school and 
helping Jim complete his college edu- 
cation. Through the influence of his 
pastor and other experiences, Jim had 
given serious thought to entering semi- 
nary in preparation for the ministry. 
He was not quite sure, however, that 
this was his calling. 

Following graduation from college 
he entered the summer internship pro- 
gram of his home Synod and was 
introduced to Mt. Zion congregation. 
Mt. Zion was a little, white, one-room, 
frame building set on a hillside with 
adjoining graveyard. For about 100 
years Mt. Zion had served some of the 
folks in the surrounding hill country. 
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Services were conducted every other 
Sunday evening for a small group of 
the faithful. An attendance of thirty- 
five at a service was a large congrega- 
tion, Farming had declined and the 
folks left in the area worked at local 
sawmills or in neighboring towns. Re- 
cently, the building of a nearby dam 
and state park had made the wooded 
countryside a desirable resort area. 
Jim’s task was to determine whether 
there was a need for the ministry of 
Mt. Zion. Three days a week he served 
the parish, organizing and teaching a 
men’s “Bible class’, conducting regu- 
lar Sunday morning worship services, 
and visiting, visiting, and visiting, the 
homes of the people in the area (the 
folks had never experienced a minis- 
try like this)! Upon issuing a call to 
organize a choir, so many young people 
turned out he had to organize two 
groups. His ministry (Diane by his 
side) bore fruit; the last six weeks at- 
tendance at Mt. Zion averaged 80 or 
more and one Sunday surpassed 100! 
A new spirit was born; no longer was 
the congregation content with anything 
less than regular services of worship 


every Sunday! The following summe 
a Luther League Work Camp move 
into Mt. Zion and graded a parkin 
lot, a new driveway, and dug the four 
dation for a new walk. The folks ; 
Mt. Zion had found a new spirit an 
sense of mission, and Jim and Dian 
found the Lord and His Church coul 
use them in His Service. 

After his first year in seminary, Jit 
again participated in the Synod’s sun 
mer internship program. This time h 
was introduced to a multiple parish ¢ 
three small congregations in a “rural 
area. Here Jim and Diane got the 
first taste of parsonage life. Jim’s mir 
istry in the multiple parish called fe 
a quite different approach than th 
previous summer at Mt. Zion. Th 
summer he conducted a leadershi 
training school and taught a confirms 
tion class of 45 young people. Durin 
the course of his ministry, the occasio 
arose to appoint a joint study commii 
tee to take stock of the needs and of 
portunities of the parish. In what * 
pears to the casual observer to 
farming country, the study revealed 8 
per cent of the members were work 
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ng in industry, and 73 per cent of the of a new church on a mote strategic 
nembers’ homes were located within location. 

one mile radius of the center of the This for the Lord Jesus Christ! 
varish. The results of the study awak- Truly, here is where we come in: giv- 
ned the committee to a larger vision ing ourselves to the Lord and His 
f their mission and a unanimous rec- Service in providing the dynamic to 
smmendation that the three small con- answer the challenge of our changing 
egations be united in the building countryside. 


| TOPIC HELPS | 


This article is intended to serve as background information for the Home Missions 
neme of Town and Country. Windbreaks by J. Martin Bailey and its accompanying guide, 
‘outh and the Town and Country Church, are available from Friendship Press through the 
Inited Lutheran Church Women at 2900 Queen Lane, Phila. 29, Penna. These can provide 
2pic materials for your league missions study. Two filmstrips are available from any Religious 
ilm Library; “The Sustaining Bread,” (color, $6.00 rental) a new and very unusual presenta- 
jon of the significance of Bread as the common bond between all men, with records and 
tudience participation, and “Youth Speaks from Hawaii,” also color, describing one of the 
ar corners of our Home Missions Field. Two films can also be obtained from Religious 
ilm Library: “None Goes His Way Alone,” describing the great changes taking place in 
ur rural churches, and “The Harvest,” the story of a young man who wants to leave 
‘is family in the country and move on to the city and of his pastor who, in trying to persuade 
im to stay, finds his stock arguments about town and country differences no longer satis- 
actory and persuasive. 


Some of the information and statistics in the article can provide good buzz group 
iuestions. What significance does the great mobility of our society have for our inter- 
iretation of the Church? Should people who move frequently (or at all) keep their past 
hurch memberships in a distant city? Does our attachment for our ‘home’ or ‘local’ parish 
ongregation keep us from seeing the importance of the Church as a whole, the Body of 
‘hrist? How does mobility, as one of the great changes in our society, break down some 
if our old and narrow (localized) ideas? What responsibility do ‘movers’ have to the con- 
iregations they leave? To the areas or situations in which these congregations are located? 
Nhat are the dangers and disadvantages of the kind of society in which we live? (think 
ibout all our moving around, scientific and industrial progress, television and mass com- 
nunication and housing developments.) To meet the needs of our changing society, should 
ve change the Church and just fit it into our new way of life as just ‘another part of a 
lemocratic society’ or should the Church judge the kind of society we are developing? 


Watch for special announcement about new 
TOPICS ANNUAL 
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SEED TIME 


“,.. grant that the living seed of thy word may every- 
where be sown plenteously, and that the fruits there- 
of may abound by thy grace unto life everlasting .. .” 


These passages, taken from the Propers for February, have been arranged 
for your Bible study or private devotional period. They may be used daily— 
omitting Sunday—or three times during the week. Each passage is considered 
twice: first in an explanation, secondly in an application. SEED TIME for Feb- 
ruary was prepared by The Rev. Norman Melchert. 


Week of January 31 
Monday: read Ezekiel 33:10-16 

Speaking to a people in exile, separated from home and country, Ezekiel (prophe- 
sied 592-570 B.C.) calls his contemporaries to repentance. Unlike the earlier prophets, 
he speaks here not to the nation as a whole, but to individuals. He pictures God as a 
God of fairness rather than of mercy and says that every man’s fate is in his own hands. 
Previous goodness will not avert punishment for present sin. Nor will previous wicked- 
ness be punished if it is followed by repentance. 

The point of the passage is, ‘Turn back, turn back from your evil ways.” 
Tuesday: reread Ezekiel 33:10-16 

You can’t shift responsiblity to anyone else. What you are responsible for—both 
good and bad—you are responsible for. It is so before the civil law, and it is so before 
God. You can’t run away from your life; reflected in the mirror of God’s law, it excuses 
or accuses you. You are what you do. And God knows you! 

Wednesday: read Colossians 3:12-17 

“Chosen . . . holy . . . beloved’’ are Old Testament characterizations of Israel, 
here applied to the new Israel—the Church. Paul admonishes his readers to various 
Christian virtues. Responding to God’s forgiveness, we are to forgive each other (com- 
pare Jesus’ parable in Matt. 18: 23-35). Christian virtues are not worked out in soli- 
tude, but in fellowship; note how they all have reference to other people. And the 
mortar which holds the stones, (individual people) together is Jove. 

The peace of Christ is inward calm born of God's forgiveness, for which we are 
to be ever thankful. In v. 17 Paul gathers up all that he has to say about the Christian 
life: it is life in the power and love of the Lord. 

Thursday: reread Colossians 3:12-17 

Augustine wrote: ‘Love God and do as you please.’ This is quite different from 
our usual: “Do as you please.” There is a freedom in the Christian life which is quite 
wonderful. Do as you please! By all means, do as you please! But be sure first that 
you love God—that you can do everything in the name of the Lord Jesus. 

Friday: read Matthew 13:24-30 

Look also at vv. 36-43 in which Jesus himself explains this parable, A tare is a 
weed, now called bearded darnel. In the early stages of growth it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish it from wheat. When both are headed out it is easy to tell them apart, but 
by then the roots are so intertwined that the tares cannot be pulled up without pulling 
the wheat too. It must finally be separated, however, because the darnel is slightly poisonous. 
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This parable teaches that: 1) there is a hostile power in the world seeking to destroy 
good life; 2) it is hard to tell those in the Kingdom from those without; 3) we should 
mot be quick in our judgments; 4) judgment does come in the end; and 5) the only 
ne with the right to judge is God. 
aturday: reread Matthew 13:24-30 

Let us not be hasty in passing judgment on our neighbors. Who knows whether 
hey be tares or wheat? God knows. 

Let us take care in assuming too easily that we are in the Kingdom. Who knows 
hether we be tares or wheat? God knows. 


Week of February 7 

onday: Read Jeremiah 9:23-24 

Jeremiah, speaking to a people in danger about 600 years before Christ, describes 
or them the way of safety. They are not to trust in their own wisdom, power, or wealth. 
{f they must boast, he says, let them boast of their knowledge of God. And to know the 
ord is to know that he is one who both practices and demands kindness, justice, and 
nner rightness. 
Tuesday: reread Jeremiah 9:23-24 

To know the Lord, to meet him, to be acquainted with his ways—in this lies safety 
or us and for our nation. To know the Lord does not destroy wisdom (for he is the 
Fount of wisdom) or power (for he is the author of power) or wealth (for he is the 
iver of all good things). But to know the Lord means to be transformed in our use 
f these. If we know him our minds, might, and money will be used in his service— 
that is: with kindness, justice, and righteousness. Let us pray that we might know him 
‘0 whom we pray. 


ednesday: read I Corinthians 9:24-10:5 

Here Paul insists to those Corinthians who wanted to take the easy way that no 
me ever gets anywhere without the sternest self-discipline. Fascinated by the picture 
f the athlete, Paul insists that life is like a strenuous race in which only one “in shape” 
an win. And the runner needs to know the goal if he is not to wander about aimlessly. 
f he trains to gain a laurel wreath which withers in a few days, how much more should 
discipline my spirit to gain /ife. I must master myself before I can be of any worth 
0 anyone else. 

Paul then cites the Israelites as an illustration of how people can take the greatest 

rivileges and waste them through lack of self-discipline. 


Thursday: reread I Corinthians 9:24-10:5 

The surest way to get nowhere is to be willing to go just anywhere. So many people 
—young people included—have no goal; they just drift aimlessly whatever way the wind 
lows. But life is a race whose goal is the “abundant life’ seen in Jesus; and a slack 
raimer never won a race. Discipline must be a part of our life. So run that you may 
ttain the goal! 


riday: read Matthew 20:1-16 
A grape harvest in Palestine is a frantic race against time, for if the rains come 
fore it is finished the grapes are ruined. Any man is hired, even if he can only work 
a few hours. Life for these workers was always uncertain—like that of migrant workers 
-oday—for their daily bread depended on chance employment. The Jewish day begins 
at 6 a.m.; so the third hour is 9 a.m., etc. 
Originally this was a warning to the disciples: you have come into the Church 
very early, but do not therefore feel superior to those who will come in later. It was 
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also a warning to Jewish Christians lest they consider themselves superior to Gentiles 
in the Church. 


Saturday: reread Matthew 20:1-16 

Some 80% of Harvard medical students claimed to be entering medicine because 
it payed well. But a man is not a Christian if his first concern is the paycheck. Work 
is to be done in a spirit of joyful service. It is a rule in the Kingdom that the first shall 
be last and the last first; “he who aims at reward loses reward, and he who forgets 
reward finds reward.” When you look forward to a job, what is your concern? Money? 
Or service? 

Week of February 14 


Monday: read Amos 8:11-12 

Eighth century Israel is, according to Amos, ripe for judgment. And judgment will 
come! The joyous feast days will be turned into days of mourning by the coming de- 
struction. And the bitterness of the times will be increased because God will not speak 
with them any more. As a starving man longs for bread, so they will long for a word 
from the Lord. They will reel from one end of the earth to the other (‘from sea to 
sea’) in search of guidance, but they will be desolate. 


Tuesday: reread Amos 8:11-12 

“Is there no word from the Lord?” cries out the anguished modern man in play 
after play, novel after novel, poem after poem. Lonely, disenchanted, empty, the authors 
of our time search agonizingly for an answer to the riddle of life. There 7s an answer. 
There is a word from the Lord. Let us listen to it before it is too late for ws, as it 
was too late for Israel. 


Wednesday: read II Corinthians 11:19-12:9 

Paul is forced to use methods of persuasion he doesn’t like. The Corinthian church 
had begun to desert the freedom of faith for obedience to laws old and new. And Paul 
must present to them his credentials as an apostle—not for his own sake, but for the 
sake of the message he preaches. Strange credentials! His scars. 

“I know a man...” He means himself. In a mystical vision his spirit rose to an 
unsurpassed nearness to God. 

What is his “thorn” (or better ‘“‘stake’’) in the flesh? We don’t know for sure. 
Perhaps he was epileptic. Perhaps he suffered migraine headaches. Or he might have 
been subject to severe and recurring attacks of malarial fever. But Paul found God’s 
grace and strength sufficient to bear this. He even boasted of his weakness because it 
made the strength of God all the more apparent! 


Thursday: reread II Corinthians 11:19-12:9 

You don’t count for much in the world. Neither do I. So let’s face it. As the world 
counts strength and power and greatness we're pretty far down on the list. Yet God 
doesn’t count greatness as we do. And perhaps he could use even your weakness to show 
his strength. Will you let him? 


Friday: read Luke 8:4-15 

In Jewish literature “sowing’’ frequently means “teaching.” So here the meaning 
is the teaching of God’s word and the varied receptions that it gets. Vs. 9 and 10 are 
puzzlers; it seems that Jesus used parables to veé/ the truth, to Aide it from all but a 
select group. Probably these are not the words of Jesus at all, but were put into his 
mouth by the writer who was trying to explain why many who heard had not responded; 
it was as though God had intended it that way. Compare Isaiah 6:9,10. 

Some reject God because of the connivances of the devil, others give up their faith 
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‘under trial, and still others lose their faith amid the cares and pleasures of life. But 
the emphasis is on the rich ‘harvest from those who “bring forth fruit.’ 


‘Saturday: reread Luke 8:4-15 
| Think on this: what sort of soil are you? 


Week of February 21 

‘Monday: read Jeremiah 8:4-9 

This is a lament by one who dearly loves his people; it is sorrowful, not damning, 
pleading, not condemning. But as surely as the clock will strike if the hands do not cease 
their movement, so surely does punishment come on a people who will not turn back 
to God. 
‘Tuesday: reread Jeremiah 8:4-9 

Full of sorrows—so must the Lord be over those who have lost their way and do 
‘not repent (turn back to the way). What about you, friend? When you fall do you 
get up again quickly? When you lose your way do you turn to God for a signpost? 
If not: full of sorrows—so must the Lord be over you. 


Wednesday: read I Corinthians 13:1-13 

Vs. 1-3 speak of the superiority of love to all the other gifts of the Spirit: speaking 
in tongues is meaningless by itself; prophecy and knowledge are empty without the 
‘spirit of love; miracles without love are just external displays; without the right motive, 
giving away possessions is no virtue; even martyrdom without love gains nothing. 

Vs. 4-7 describe the nature of love. What is it like? Can you describe it? 

Vs. 8-13 speak of the permanence of love. It “never ends.’ And this contrasts it 
with our prophecy, tongues, and knowledge—all of which are imperfect and will “‘pass 
away.” Love is not only the greatest of the Spirit's gifts; it is the only one which abides 
through eternity. 

Thursday: reread I Corinthians 13:1-13 

Read once more (preferably in the RSV) the central section, vs. 4-7. Read it 
Slowly. Savor each word and let it speak to you. 

Friday: read Luke 18:31-43 

For the sixth time in Luke, Jesus predicts his suffering. The disciples do not under- 
stand him because the full plan of God is still hidden from them; only after the resur- 
rection do they come to grasp the meaning of Jesus’ suffering and death. 

On the way to Jerusalem they pass Jericho. And, troubled as he is, Jesus takes time 
to help a blind man who cries out to him for healing. 

Saturday: reread Luke 18:31-43 

It was for you that he suffered and died. It was for you, my friend, for you. As 
Jesus was willing to go out of his way to take away a man’s blindness, so he is willing 
even to die—if only it will take away your inner blindness. Wake up! It was for you! 


It is not what Christ did that believers must do, but what was 
done to Christ is what believers must learn to recognize as being done 
to them as well. 

JAROSLAV PELIKAN, 
Luther the Expositor 
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BOOK 
BAZAAR 


“No truer statement about books was ever made than Robert Pitman’s observation: ‘It is 
the books we read before middle life that do most to mold our characters and influence our 
ives.’ That is why the matter of teen-age reading is of such critical importance today, and 
hy illiteracy on the college level is such a disturbing contemporary phenomenon .. . young 


“" 


inds need to be stretched, even if the process is painful . . 


J. Donald Adams in “Speaking of Books.” By permission 
of Mr. Adams and the New York Times Book Review. 


Some survey says that young people read more books (outside school) than 
their parents—they seem to feed more on magazines. Sounds good, doesn’t it? 
It almost makes us sound industrious and learned until we start looking at 
what kind of books we read! Publishers put out what amounts to a teen-age 
soap opera, printed on good rag paper with especially-for-this-story designed 
type, wrap around it a jazzy cover and tag it with a high price and then 
ADVERTISE! We bxy, and we buy in no small part because it takes about 
as much energy to read these as it does to watch a re-released Western on TV. 
To continue our quotation above, Mr. Adams says ‘‘the age-level racket promoted 
by book publishers is sheer stupidity. If it is continued, our teen-agers will 
soon be returning to their alphabet blocks, and spelling even more abominably 
than they do at present.” Harsh words! (though, if you could see some of the 
review copies that cross our desk here, you’d agree!) But LUTHER LIFE has 
high hopes and a few suggestions to help make your reading time real 
RECREATION. 


Read around! Don't just stick to what you ‘enjoy’ and already know lots 
about but dip into new fields and ideas, too. Ask your teachers and librarians 
at school or in the public library as well as your pastor to help you select good 
books on subjects that interest you. Use your libraries! Most of us operate on 
limited budgets, and many good books are expensive. But most good books are 
also available at your libraries or can be specially ordered for your use through 
your librarian. Take advantage of these services! Beware of abridgements and 
condensations! Many of these boiled down versions of books are published only 
to make money for the publisher and do violence to the writer’s writing and his 
message to the reader. Many also assume that the reader is a kind of moron who 
can’t chew on good meaty material in its original form. (Gulliver's Travels is 
a classic example of good satire boiled into a class B fairy tale). Ask your 
librarian for the full, original versions of all the classics as well as the latest 
good books. If you need help in understanding some of them, ask a librarian 
or English teacher to discuss them with you. That’s what teachers are for! 
Remember that every author has his own point of view. His opinion is in- 
fluenced by his point of view, and you may find that no two authors agree on 
some theories or interpretations of important points, say, about the Bible. This is 
not to say that there’s not a right way or a wrong way to interpret different sub- 
jects! Before you accept an author's word—and never do this completely until 
you've done the research yourself—be critical about his awareness and use of 
all the latest methods in his field. Check the paperbacks. Not only new books 
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but many old and out-of-print classics in many different fields are now av 
able in inexpensive paper editions. You even have low and high-priced papex 
backs to choose from. Ask your librarian for a list of books available from the 


different PB companies. 
Here’s a bazaar-type list of new an 


d some old books on different subjects 


to read and/or shelve for reference at home or in league libraries. Check the 
book review section of LUTHER LIFE regularly for new books for your league 
programs, five-divisional material, reference material and teen-oriented ficticr 
and non-fiction. Books with high price tags can be borrowed from the library 
or put on your shopping list ahead of that new sweater or ball glove, if you 


find you're really interested. 


(PB—=PAPERBACK) 
Bible Study Helps 


WESTMINSTER HISTORICAL ATLAS TO 
THE BIBLE, By G. E. Wright and Floyd V. 
Filson. Maps and text on history and 
geography, pictures, archeology in lands and 
introduction to the Dead Sea Scrolls. $7.50 
(revised edition) (maps and no text: $1.00.) 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE, By Denis Baly. 
Harper, $4.95. First rate description of ge- 
ography and geology of Bible lands, influence 
of these on Israel's history. 


BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY, By G. E. 
Wright. Westminster Press. $15.00. By all 
means take a look at this, even if you can't 
afford it! The best on archaeology and his- 
tory of Bible lands, over 200 photos, charts 
and maps. Easy to read but all solid food! 


REDISCOVERING THE BIBLE. By Bernhard 
Anderson. Association Press. $3.50. Layman's 
guide to the understanding of the Bible in 
terms of the special problems and questions 
raised by twentieth-century man. 


HOW CAME THE BIBLE? By E. J. Good- 
speed. Apex PB. $1.00. History of the writing 
and transmission and translation of the books 
we find in the Bible. 


THE UNITY OF THE BIBLE. By H. H. Rowley. 
Living Age PB. $1.45 ($1.60 Can.) Explana- 
tion of the relationship between the Old and 
New Testaments, why the Bible is one book, 
not two. 
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A LIFE OF JESUS. By E. J. Goodspeed. Hairy, 
per. Torchbook PB. $1.25. Life of Jesus, hi: 
mission and ministry based on N. T. accounts 


WESTMINSTER STUDY EDITION OF THE 
HOLY BIBLE. Westminster Press. $12.50. 
General history of Old and New Testament 
and inter-testamental period, articles, notes, 
concordance, chronolgy and maps along with. 
the biblical texts. 


HISTORY OF ISRAEL. By John Bright. West- 
minster Press. $7.50. Hot off the press. The 
most up-to-date, thorough consideration of 
all the modern interpretations of the history’ 
of Israel from her beginnings in the setting 
of Near Eastern culture through the exile and 
to the rise of Judaism and the fall of Jeru-' 
salem in the first century A.D. Charts and’ 
drawings, Westminster Historical maps af 

pended, index and bibliography. Excellent 
reference and study book for serious, older 
readers. Stiff but more than worth the effort. 


Some more good paperbacks 
HERE | STAND. By Roland Bainton. Mentor 
PB $.50 or Apex PB (Abingdon) $1.75 with 
original woodcuts of big, original Abingdon 
edition. 


HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
Selected writers. Living Age PB. $1.65. Not a 
dictionary but a guide through some of the 
more difficult Christian interpretations of 
God and his relationship to man. 


CHRISTIAN BEGINNINGS. By Morton S. 
Enslin. Harper Torchbook. $1.25 (Parts | and 
Il) the background to the New Testamer. 


© of early Judaism and the Early Church 
id its development. 


LITERATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN MOVE- 
MENT. By Morton S. Enslin. Harper Torch- 
vook. $1.50. (Part Ill of CHRISTIAN BE- 
SINNINGS). Commentary of the books of 
the New Testament and Early Church 
writings. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CLASSICAL CULTURE. 
By C. N. Cochrane. Oxford/Galaxy PB. 
$2.95. A real ‘classic’ in the fizld of Church 
History, this tells about what happens when 
the faith of the Church moves out of Pales- 
‘ne and confronts the religion of the Roman 
mpire. Heavy reading for young high 
choolers, but excellent meat for older, col- 
lege-bound students and college frosh. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS. By Reinhold Niehbur, Living Age 
PB. $1.25. Short and interesting interpreta- 
tion of a widely mis-understood part of 
Christian thinking on how we should act out 
our faith. 


Alphabet Soup 


THE JOY OF MUSIC. Leonard Bernstein, 
simon and Schuster, $5.95. Seven "Omnibus" 
cripts from TV music programs conducted by 
Sernstein and four essays ranging in subject 
rom jazz to opera, Bach to movie music. 


EN GREAT MYSTERIES, edited by H. Hay- 
sraft and J. Beecroft, Doubeday, $4.95. Big 
214-page book of whodunits by the experts, 
ncluding Ellery Queen, Agatha Christie, 
=. S. Gardner, Rex Stout, Dashiell Hammett. 


sASEBALL STORIES, edited by Parke Cum- 
nings, Hill and Wang, $3.00. Collection of 
tories and sketches by and about baseball 
layers, taken from books and magazines as 
ports Illustrated and the New Yorker. 


{EW CAMPUS WRITING, NO. 3, edited by 
lolan Miller and Judson Jerome, Evergreen 
Original), PB., $1.75. Anthology of short 
ories, articles and poems by young writers 


' American colleges. 


4IRD MAN ON THE MOUNTAIN, by 
mes Ramsey Ullman, Pocket, $.35. Disney's 


made a movie of this yarn about a young man 
who sets out to scale a peak in the Alps 
that cost the life of his father, a Swiss 
guide. 


VOYAGE OF THE BEAGLE, by Charles 
Darwin, abridged by Millicent E. Selsam, 
Harper, $3.95. Abridgement of Darwin's 
record of his five-year travels aboard the 
H.M.S. Beagle as a naturalist. Read the 
unabridged version of this classic, if you can 
get it. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, REBEL IN CON- 
CRETE, by Aylesa Forsee, Macrae, Smith, 
$3.50. Biography of the famous architect 
with info and photos about the buildings he 
designed. 


GOD IN THE SPACE AGE, by Martin J. 
Heinecken, Winston, $3.50. A consideration 
of the relationship between science and re- 
ligion, of our conceptions of God and where 
he is, and of the universe and the possibility 
of life on other planets. Author is Professor 
of Systematic Theology at Phila. Lutheran 
Seminary. 


FIND A CAREER IN PHOTOGRAPHY, by 
Robert E. Hood, Putnam, $2.75. Require- 
ments necessary for career in photography, 
various fields open are covered. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF AMERICAN LITER- 
ATURE, ed. by Perry Miller, Braziller, $7.50. 
Selections of writings by six of the mid- 
nineteenth century's greatest authors: Poe, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville and 
Whitman. 


MOZART AND HIS TIMES, by Erich Schenk, 
Knopf, $10.00. Detailed biography of the 
Salzburg master from childhood to his most 
productive years and death. Emphasis on his 
family relations and his place in and the 
effect of his music on the society of his time. 


THE GREAT DISSENTERS, by Fred Reinfeld, 
Crowell, $2.75. True stories of six men who 
refused to conform to their times and fought 
for freedoms of their fellow citizens: J. Q. 
Adams, Mann, Emerson, Garrison, Thoreau 
and O. W. Holmes. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE EAST, 
by George E. Kirk. History of the Middle 
East from the rise of Islam to modern times. 
Praeger P.B. no. 3, $1.75. 

KEATS: SELECTED POETRY. Introduced by 
H. Moss. Dell P.B, $.35. Excerpts from 
"Poem", "Endymion", "Lamia", "Isabella", 
"The Eve of St. Agnes", and others. 


OUTSIDE THE CAMP: THE CHRISTIAN 
AND THE WORLD, by Charles C. West, 
Doubleday, $3.00. Broad examination of 
modern culture and insecurity, the responsi- 
bility of Christianity for world unrest and 
tension, and the Churchs mission in reviving 
spiritual values. Author is assistant director 
of the Ecumenical Institute of the World 
Council of Churches in Switzerland. 

THE TRAGEDY OF DR. FAUSTUS, by 
Christopher Marlowe, Washington Square 
Press, P.B., $.35. 


WINDOW IN THE SKY, THE STORY OF 
OUR UPPER ATMOSPHERE, by Homer E. 
Newell Jr., McGraw-Hill, illus., diag., $2.75. 
Fairly technical info about the upper atmos- 
phere. Includes glossary and many illustra- 
tions. Arthur is an Assistant Director in the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. 
Devotional material 

Teenagers Pray—Kramer 

Living God's Way—Youngdahl 

Meditations for Youth—Cook 

Two Minutes with God—Hoh 

A Diary of Private Prayer—Baillie 


Evangelism 
Effective Evangelism—Sweazey 
A Theology of Evangelism—Kantonen 
Great Doctrines of Our Faith—Stackel 


Recreation 
Fun At the Meeting Place—$.65 
Recreation and the Church—$1.00 
(both available from LLA) 


Reviews 


Fiction and general interest books on as- 
sorted subjects for your personal or league 
library. 
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THE GOOD LAND. By Loula Grace Erd- 
man. New York: Dodd Mead and Com- 
pany. 182 pages. $3.00. 

But Mom, I’m grownup now! Sound 
familiar? These words have sounded and 
echoed throughout the homes of many, as 
parents and their children suffer growing 
pains, or shall we say “growing up pains”. 
Such was the case in the Pierce home. 

The Pierce family, the usual number of 
parents and four children, pulled up stakes 
and travelled to the Panhandle of Texas in 
1890. Here they filed a claim and built up 
a successful homestead. 


Carolyn, the youngest of the four Pierce 
children is now fifteen. She has developed 
from a wide-eyed little girl with a passion 
for big words into a lovely young woman 
with a great love for people and a deep 
sympathy for their problems. Now, being 
an adolescent is a problem in itself, but 
then add a shy sister and her floundering 
romance; an attractive neighbor boy; secret 
but well meaning efforts to help struggling 
settlers; and things really start popping. 
Mix well with a protective mother and a 
great love for “the good land’ and a boo 
of warmth and genuineness develops. 


Kenosha, Wis. Betsy Rot 


PADDLEWHEEL PIRATE. By Gordon Newell 
New York: E. P. Dutton. 248 pages. $3.95. 


Can you imagine a river excursion boa 
in the middle of the Atlantic? Paddlewhee. 
Pirate is the story of a man who stole 


Because our space was 
SQUEEZED 


The article “What is the Apo- 


crypha” scheduled for this is- 


sue will appear in the March 
LUTHER LIFE. 


tiver paddler from the arms of the law in 
New York and sailed it all the way around 
South America to California. This is not 
just a figment of an author’s imagination. 
It is part of the life story of Ned Wake- 
man, a famous sea-captain who through his 
daring and boldness became the idol of 
thousands in early America. “‘Clipper-ship 
-aptain, steamship commander, smuggler 
ifter the Mexican War, California Vigilante 
rganizer, and a leader beloved by men and 
women alike, the appealing Ned Wakeman 
was one of America’s best-known and most 
‘ourageous seafaring men.” 

The author, Gordon Newell, portrays this 
ascinating life in such a way that the reader 
vill have difficulty in putting the book 
lown until he’s finished. The novel is true 
o life in-as-far-as fact is available. Misfor- 
une as well as fortune indicates the real- 
stic accounting of the author. He reveals 
he personality of a man who was willing 
9 soberly bet his life on his fantastic 
unches. No-one can read this book with- 
ut feeling that the writer has introduced 
im to a new friend. 


David Angersbach 


HE TWENTY-MINUTE LIFETIME — A 
7UIDE TO CAREER PLANNING. By Gavin 
« Pitt. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
lall. 177 pages. $1.95 (paperbound); $2.95 
slothbound). 

“Choosing a career is, in many ways, like 
noosing a wife. Both choices commit a man 
x life and mistakes can be most costly.” 
) opines Dr. Gavin A. Pitt, the Vice-Presi- 
ent of Johns Hopkins University and Hos- 
‘tal, and author of this volume. 

The author is convinced that one of the 
reatest losses of human resources in the 
-S.A. results from the fumbling process 

‘ which all too many young people de- 
tmine their careers. Too many of them 
ink they've settled the business, once and 
r all, during the familiar “twenty-minute 

h school or college interview with some 
gh-pressured industrial or business re- 
uiter.” (The book draws its title from 
ch interviewing processes.) 


This volume features the vital necessity 
of making a career choice as early as pos- 
sible, but not before a young person knows 
what he’s getting into. To this end, Dr. Pitt 
offers helpful assists to the young person 
by describing more than 150 major jobs and 
professions in the U.S.A., with special 
emphasis on what the position will require 
of the person during his first few years on 
the job. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS OF THE HOLY LAND. 
Edited by Emil G. Kraeling. Chicago: Rand 
McNally. 88 pages. $1.95 (paperbound); 
$2.95 (clothbound). 

Rand McNally scores again—as usual! 
This is a superb piece of printed material. 
In many respects, it is the “condensed ver- 
sion” of Dr. Kraeling’s not-soon-to-be-sur- 
passed Bible Atlas ($8.95). If you're grow- 
ing “the green stuff,” buy the magnum 
opus; if not, settle for the smaller volume. 

There are forty pages of full color maps 
which bring to life the Biblical world from 
the time of the patriarchs to the days of 
Paul. (And there’s a complete index to 
the maps so you can find what you're look- 
ing for!) 

Seventy photographs—and line drawings 
—show such subjects of historical interest 
as the caves where the Dead Sea Scrolls 
were located, the Chronicle of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Areopagus—to name a few. Capsule 
comments accompany each of them. 

Seven pages of comprehensive history 
tables—beginning with the year 3,200 B.C. 
—are also provided. 


SHE-MANNERS. By Robert H. Loeb, Jr., 
New York: Association Press. $3.50. 188 
pages. 

She-Manners is Robert Loeb’s sequel to 
He-Manners. The “He-book” was good, but 
the “She-book”’ is even better! 

This is no beat-around-the-bushism ap- 
proach to the business. Makes no differ- 
ence whether the subject is courtship, make- 
up, honeymooning, prejudice, parents, re- 
ligion—name it!—Loeb discusses it without 
customary punch-pulling. 
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The volume is written in an interesting 
style; the facts flow eyeward like the sea- 
waves flow shoreward. He covers most of 
the shoreline in 188 pages. (The line 
drawings, chapter headings and sub-head- 
ings are most delightful!) 

Any one of several chapters is worth the 
price of the book—if heeded by the female 
reader. “The Art of Shemanship,” sub- 
titled “Manners for Managing Men” is a 
gem. “Maid and Mater, and Pater, Too,” 
or “How to Live With and Love Dad and 
Mom” is just as good. 

I haven't shelved too many must-read 
books for my two yet-on-this-side-of-teen- 
hood daughters. This one goes on the shelf 
pronto for them. 


TIME FOR MUSIC. By Walter Ehret, Lawr- 
ence Barr and Elizabeth Blair. Englewood 
Cliffs, N J.: Prentice-Hall. $3.60. 156 pages. 


Time for Music is a unique venture in 
book publishing for teenagers. It is de- 
signed for teenage voices. Everyone of the 
eighty-three musical selections—with words 
—has been transposed to fit the singing 
apparatuses of typical young people. 

The volume is quite varietized in con- 
tents. It includes spirituals, hymns, folk 
songs, oratorio excerpts, national and inter- 
national songs. 

Divisionwise, the table of contents looks 
like this: “Music When We Travel,” ‘““Mu- 
sic When We Worship,” “Music Through 
the Year,” “Music of Our Country,’”’ “Mu- 
sic for Our Leisure,’ and ‘Music of Yes- 
terday and Today.” 


TODAY'S SPORTS AND COMPETITION 
CARS. By Tom McCahill. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall. $3.95. 234 pages. 


The pleasant feature about Tom Mc- 
Cahill is that he’s a writer and a rider. He 
writes from his typist’s chair what he 
learned from his driver's seat. The result 
is some of the most enjoyable, informing, 
fact-filled material on sports cars, your eyes 
will ever scan. 

Author Tom deals with such entertain- 
ing subjects as ‘Competition Cars,’ “Buy- 
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ing a Sports Car,” “Breaking in You 
Sports Car,’ “High-Performance Americar 
Cars,” “Antique Cars,” “How to Drive 
Fast’’—plus a dozen more chapters. 

He writes so well—and with such ap 
parent know-how of his subject matter— 
that he makes this reviewer wish he coulc 
quote the entire book. For example, he open: 
his chapter, ‘Buying a Used Sports Car,’ 
like this: ‘“‘Buying a second-hand sports cai 
can easily be compared to a guy looking 
forward to a long, happy married life with 
a gal who’s already been married eigh 
times. Unless you know the real, complet 
history of a second-hand sports car from 
the day it left the factory, you may fin 
yourself with a lemon slightly larger thar 
the state of Rhode Island.” 

That’s readable writing—the type Ton 
McCahill writes for his readers. 


FROM TEENS TO MARRIAGE. By Reube: 
B. Behlmer. St. Louis: Concordia $1.95. 11: 
pages. 

Though small in size, this lay-writter 
volume features an amazing amount o 
guide-worthy information about the physi 
cal, psychological, and religious problem 
that a teenager faces. 

An adequate word-description of th 
physical make-up of male and female—in 
cluding a discussion of reproduction—i 
presented. Courtship, love, marriage, honey 
moon, and married-life adjustment are als: 
given proper billing. | 

The author, a Christian lay school teache 
and athletic coach, speaks out of man 
years of classroom and _ private-counselin; 
experience. 


BLITHE GENIUS—THE STORY OF ROSSIN' 
By Gladys Malvern. New York: Longman: 
Green and Company. $2.95. 202 pages. 


Maybe your first introduction to Rossir 
was through the background music of “Th 
Lone Ranger,” who customarily ‘Hi-Ho Si 
vered’ his victory jaunts under the stirrin 
music of the William Tell overture. 

This volume will prove to be a wort: 
“second introduction” to the real musicia 


ship-genius of composer Rossini. He “had 
it’ from childhood and demonstrated that 
he could still produce good composition 
even in his last—his 76th—year. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF HOT ROD- 
DING. By Robert E. Petersen and Editors of 
Hot Rod Magazine. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall. $5.95. 224 pages. 


If you've got tinkering in your tentacles 
or gasoline in your blood, you'll find this 
book down your rodding alley. On large 
size (814 x 11) two-column pages, Rob- 
ert Petersen and the editors of Hot Rod 
Magazine have put together the latest word 
—it looks like the “last word’ to me—on 
hot rodding. 

This book contains the low-down on te- 

engineering your car into “hot iron’; giv- 
ing it added power, speed and performance; 
applying higher horsepower and torque; 
choosing a basic chassis—if you're building 
‘rom scratch; even selecting ‘“'shoes’’—tires 
—for your type of rod. Pictures and dia- 
grams are plentifully distributed through- 
nut the book. 
_ Jacket-testimonials from some of the 
‘eading experts in the hot-rodding field 
would indicate that if you've got a mind 
‘or the activity, this book will provide you 
with one-stop service. 


Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


SALL OF THE TIDE. By Steve Lomas. New 
York: Julian Messner, Inc. 190 Pages. $2.95. 

Every boy at one time or another thinks 
ae must prove himself to others. This was 
he goal of Frank Ellsworth, a lifeguard 
ind skin diving enthusiast, who desired 
0 show his father that he had self-reliance 
ind courage. He would prove that his father 
vas wrong in saying that the youth of to- 
lay were soft. 

To do this, Frank shipped out on the 
tanta Clara, a Mexican freighter. The 
‘anta Clara turned out to be an ill-fated 
hip where the captain fed the men poor 
ood and ran the ship like a prison. Finally 
he crew and Frank, who had been locked 
ip for trying to get word to the ship's 


owners, jumped ship. Frank provided food 
for the penniless men by skin diving. When 
the captain was replaced and the crew re- 
turned to the ship, Frank still tried to 
prove his courage. In an exciting sea rescue 
during a hurricane, Frank endangered his 
ship and the lives of others while making 
a foolish attempt at heroics. Later when 
he nearly lost his life trying to impress his 
captain, he looked closer at his goals. Why 
is he so unsure of himself? Has he really 
proved that he is a man? These questions 
are answered when a true crisis calls for 
quick thinking. 

Call of the Tide is an exciting story color- 
fully told. Frank Ellsworth has character- 
istics with which any teenage boy can 
identify himself. The companionship be- 
tween Frank and his father adds interest 
to the story and explains more fully why 
Frank is trying to prove his manhood. Any 
boy who has ever wondered if he can meet 
the demands of manhood will find much in 
this book worth considering. 


Fremont, Neb. Charles Austin 


THE COURAGE OF BETHEA. By Elizabeth 
Howard. New York: Morrow. 255 pages. 
$2.95. 


“Restrain unnecessary gaiety — guard 
habitually and watchfully against smiling 
without apparent reason, which is, of 
course, a sign of light-mindedness.’’ What 
would life be like for a lively, intelligent 
girl of 15 who was bound by such social 
rules and by many problems too great for 
her tender age? 

Using Ohio in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century as her setting, Elizabeth How- 
ard tells of the feelings, hopes and fears 
of such a young girl, Bethea. 

Bethea’s family was separated after her 
father’s death. In a day when higher edu- 
cation for women was considered folly, she 
set as her goal attending Western Female 
Seminary. Maybe, after her studies there, 
she could teach, saving enough money to 
bring the family together again. Life at 
Western brings its problems and its fun, 
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and author Howard gives us a good glimpse 
of dormitory life. 

The Courage of Bethea, while written in 
a romantic vein, shows an understanding of 
young people and of the period that will 
make enjoyable reading for the early teens. 


Hickory, N. C. Ethelyn Smith 


THE SCARLET LILY. By Nan Shipley. New 
York: Frederick Fell Inc. 234 pages. $3.95. 


In The Scarlet Lily we are caught in the 
whirl of adventure and romance which 
sweeps Ellen Nash through the colorful 
events in the settling of Western Canada. 
Ellen, an intelligent and sparkling young 
redhead, leaves the security of her eastern 
American home, for the excitement, yes, but 
also the struggles of the west in the 1860's. 

With her, we feel the hardships of travel 
and life during the long trek from the set- 
tlement at Fort Gary (now Winnipeg) to 
a new life among the Indian tribes of Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan. With her too, we 
feel the freedom, fresh air, and sweet scent 
of the prairies rolling before her. The novel 
is one of event piling upon event in quick 
succession. The drama covers that part of 
her life which begins in the west with her 
marriage to an Indian missionary. It is here 
she discovers the way of the Indian and 
learns to sympathize with his resentment 
towards the white man who takes over his 
territory, and the rum-runners and traders 
who wish to subdue him. From life in the 
Indian camp and trading post, she is taken 
to a different social clime—that of the na- 
tional capital where her second husband is 
involved in the political affairs and finan- 
cial intrigues concerning the opening of 
the west and the building of the transcon- 
tinental railway. The novel ends on a quiet 
note with Ellen’s life on a western ranch 
from where she observes the formation of 
the Northwest Mounted Police and the 
signing of treaties by the “Great White 
Mother” (Queen Victoria) with the Indians. 

The novel is essentially one of local-color 
writing—a series of picturesque events with 
little character or theme development. To 
the reader looking for more than a series 
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of adventures, it seems choppy. What should 
be a central plot, dissociates into a sequence 
of abortive plots. The major events are his- 
torically sound, however, they are present- 
ed in a glorified version. The story would 
be very appealing to teen-age girls (for 
only the view-point of a young lady is pre- 
sented) interested in a swift-flowing tale 
of glory and adventure. | 


Helene Ulrich 


RUN SHEEP RUN. By Bob and Jan Young. 
Julian Messner, Inc., New York. 192 pages. 
$2.95. 

“Well, here she was on Square Row,’ 
Judy found herself thinking a bit sourly as 
she opened her sack and took out a sand- 
wich. She marveled at the way Sue could 
chat on so happily, completely unaware of 
the groups of laughing young people drift- 
ing by on the walk only a few yards away. 
Judy wondered if today she were the sub- 
ject of those amused, superior stares. When 
her own crowd came out of the cafeteria, 
she pretended to be so engrossed in the 
conversation that she did not see them.” 

This was Judy Cannon, who one short 
week ago had been Tim’s steady, one of 
the crowd, but now she was neither. 

Run Sheep Run is the exciting story of a 
girl just beginning her Junior year in a 
small coastal town in California. The care- 
free, happy world in which she had been 
living was suddenly shattered by her 
mother’s illness and she was forced to 
change her way of life almost completely. 
Her life was still further complicated by 
the awareness that she could never surren- 
der her ideals just to remain in her crowd’s 
favor. 


Freeport, Pa. Margaret Fleck 
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MOVIE REVIEWS 


by EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


‘THE WRECK OF THE MARY DEARE 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

A disabled freighter adrift in heavy 
seas would seem to be a poor insur- 
ance risk, but perhaps it was planned 
that way? One seaman who definitely 
has his doubts is acting captain Gary 
‘Cooper. He enlists (compels would be 
a better way of putting it) the co- 
operation of passing seaman Charlton 
Heston, and between them they beach 
the ship in a deserted area, then head 
for a Board of Inquiry. Good suspense. 
‘CinemaScope and MetroColor. 


LI’L ABNER 
Paramount 

Dogpatch, U.S.A., with its collec- 
ition of bizarre characters amazingly 
‘cast in real live human beings, comes 
to the screen in VistaVision and 
Technicolor. Musical-comedy version 
of the popular comic strip runs to 13 
song and dance numbers, some quite 
lively. Li'l Abner and his Daisy Mae 
are played by Peter Palmer and Leslie 
Parrish. Stubby Kaye is Marryin’ Sam. 
One requirement: You'd have to like 
the comic strip to enjoy the film. 


THE MIRACLE 
Warner Bros. 

Notable chiefly for the mis-casting 
of Carroll Baker in a role demanding 
a more experienced actress. As a young 
Sostulant in a convent in war-torn 
Spain (1812) who runs away to a 
3ypsy camp, thence to the cities and 
1 career as a cafe entertainer and 


woman of the world, only to return 
finally to the convent, Carroll is simply 
not up to the femme fatale dramatics. 
Roger Moore, Vittorio Gassman, Gus- 
tavo Rojo and Dennis King vie for her 
love. Walter Slezak is faithful friend. 
Statue of Madonna is basis for relig- 
ious miracle. Technirama and Tech- 
nicolor. 


EDGE OF ETERNITY 
Columbia 

Cops and robbers at the Grand Can- 
yon. Cornel Wilde is a sheriff's deputy 
charged with responsibility of finding 
murderer in a gold mine looting plot. 
Big fight scene takes place in cable 
car high above the Colorado River. 
Tight little melodrama. With Victoria 
Shaw and Mickey Shaughnessy. 
CinemaScope and Eastman Color. 


THIRD MAN ON THE MOUNTAIN 
Walt Disney 

James MacArthur, a young Swiss lad 
who wants to climb mountains instead 
of wash dishes, finds an ally in Michael 
Rennie, famous British climber newly 
come to the Alps. Their joint opera- 
tion: an assault against the Citadel, a 
lofty, unconquered peak. Chief obstacle 
to even getting started upgrade is 
family, Jim’s mother and his uncle, a 
guide. But climbing is in Jim’s blood 
and at last he gets his big chance. Awe- 
some scenery and equally awesome 
climbing experiences, realistically por- 
trayed! Janet Munroe provides roman- 
tic angle. Technicolor. 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


NY) es is the heaviest 
committee meeting time for 
general church workers. I always 
measure the effectiveness of a 
committee get-together by the 
number of poetry-lines I scribble 
between “call to order” and “ad- 
journment.” This winter, the 
verse-output has been enormous. 
Please peeper for yourself! 


THE PULPIT PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 


Some preachers are known for their 
jokes, 
And some for their ripe artichokes; 
But the rarest of all 
(He'd embarrass Saint Paul) 
Is the preacher who passes out Cokes! 


UNGUMMED-UP 


When all church pews 
Go gum-wad free, 
You'll know you’re in 
Eternity! 


SING THE TRUTH 


“Take my silver and my gold, 

Not a mite would I withhold.” 

To keep church folks from singing lies, 

The lines—above—I now revise: 

“Take these dear mites, my gifts all 
told; 

Gold, silver, greenback, I withhold.” 
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ENGAGED 


She wears his ring on “finger four’ — 
Full-carat, sparkling stone. 
She beams it round the town witl 
smiles 
While payments make him groan. 


SANS SANDMAN 


I have a preacher friend who brags 

“ve never preached a sheep t 
sleep!” 

Won't he be shocked when he find 
out 

His sheep eat Nodoze by the heap 


ETS FOR ME 


Jets make me jetty, 

And frets sure make me fret. 
Debts make me debtty, 

But pets don’t make me pet! 


FURROWS AHEAD 


There was a young dame name Millie 

Whose hair-do was really a dilly! 
But when ‘‘Miss Teen TV” 
Changed her ‘‘haw’’ part to “gee, 

So did the young dame named Milli 


TWO VERSIONS 


1. You Are Mine 


Roses are red, 
Violets are blue. 
Sugar is sweet, 
And so are you! 


Il. You Were Mine 
Roses are dead, 
Violets are, too. 
Sugar is fleet, 
And so were you! 
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SS SSS 


Your work is a very sacred matter, God delights in it, and threugh 
He wants to bestow His blessing on you. This praise of wor« snould 
3 inscribed on all tools, on the forehead and the face that sweat from 
filing. For the world does not consider labor a blessing. Therefore it 
2es and hates it . . . But the pious, who fear the Lord, labor with a 
sady and cheerful heart; for they know God’s command and will. Thus 
pious farmer sees this verse written on his wagon and plow, a cobbler 
es it on his leather and awl, a laborer sees it on wood and iron: 
Happy shalt thou be, and it shall be well with thee.” The world inverts 
le thought and says: Miserable shalt thou be, and it shall not be well 
ith thee; for these things must forever be endured and borne. But 
appy are those who lead a life of leisure and wiihout labor have the 


herewithal to live. 
—MARTIN LUTHER 


Your response 
His love... 


“é 


. servants for 


Jesus? sake 


You can serve in the Church as a deaconess in 
Parish work Social work 


Nursing Institutional work 


For information write: 
Sister Marian Maurer 
2900 Queen Lane 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
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